Five New Charters were issued during the Week, making a total of 84 since the Convention. 
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Splendid Progress at Paterson 

The progress of the I. W. W. at the 
present time here, is very interesting and 
satisfactory to us. 

Within the past month between 500 
and 600 new members have been admit- 
ted into our organisations. Two new lo- 
cals were organized ; one a woodwork- 
ers' industrial union, and the other in 
the cotton industry ; and we are about 
to organize among; the workers em- 
ployed in the American Locomotive 
Works. 

The situation in the American Loco- 
motive Works is li<e this. The mould- 
ers and moulders' helpers in this large 
plant made a dcriand last week for 
wage increases, the moulders asking for 1 
25 cents more per day. and the helpers 
asking for 2 cents more per hour. The ! 
moulders were givtn 15 cents increase, | 
which they accepted, leaving the helpers 
to their fate: none of them being then 
led by the I. W. \V. Yesterday morn 
ing the helpers in o le of the shops went 
on strike and called upon us to address 
them. Today they were offered I cent 
per hour increase, hut this offer was re- 
fused and tomorrow the strike will be 
on in both shops fcr the two cents per 
hour. This strike probably will not last 
long, as it appears that the amount in- 
volved in the demand is so srnall and 
the strike interferes so much with the 
operation of the company's business that 
the concession will doubtless be grant- 
ed. The majority of these moulders' 
helpers are now getting only 14 cents 
per hour. Our gett ng an organization 
among them seems not only to be the 
beginning of a large organization of la- 
borers in the I. W. W. here but it will 
also probably open t ie door for the or- 
ganization of other employes of the 
American Locomotive Works in the I. 
W. W. The American Locomotive 
Works is making the engines for the 
Manchurian Railway; it is the locomo- 
tive trust, having branches not only here 
in Paterson but also in Providence. Dun- 
kirk. Schenectady and at other points. 

The I. W. W. has been securing some 
jjood wage increases in this city. The 
most notable increase was an increase of 
$1.00 per w eek to each of about 6.000 dy- 
ers. We have made rreat progress here 
among the silk weavrs. organizing and 
securing increases of wages in the mills 
of Henry Doherty. he I^keview Silk 
Co.. Kaufman Brothers. Doherty & 
Wadsworth, the Parsgon Mill. Scoffield 
& Becker's and a r umber of smaller 
mills. To strengthen our hold upon the 
situation we had organized a local 
among the dyers — wh :n we have the dy- 
ers we will have an additional hold on 
every shop, because no shop can run 
with non-union weavers if the dyers 
won't furnish the material. The bosses 
noted our progress v/ith the dyers and 
the growing discontent among them, so 
they gave them the ir crease of $1.00 per 
week each, which imounts to some 
$6,000 per week. This was done in an 
attempt to pacify tleir employes and 
head off our progress before we were 
even ready to make our demands; but 
we are still making lery good progress 
among the dyers, and taking in new 
members at every meiting. 

About three week- ago we had a 
strike in the New Jersey Silk Com- 
pany's mill for an increase of wages, and 
at the end of two veeks the increase 
was granted. Several meetings are be- 
ing held every day. ind new members 
are coming in rapidly Some of our lo- 
cals are deciding to send the Industrial 
Union Bulletin for a six months or a 
vcar to each new member. 

The Kramer Hat B ind Company also 
had a strike, which was won. It was 
intended to make the Kramer Com- 
pany's place a straight I. W. W. shop. 
One man refused to join. They gave 
him four weeks' time, and then they 
«truck. They were out one day. The 
in :m wa« thin readv to join but they 
told him his application could not be 
pa«ed upon until the next meeting 
which would be held in about two 
>vcrk«, meantime he will probably have 
leisure both to remember the leniency 
and to contemplate tho dignity of the T. 
W. W. 

It is very encouraging to see the 
splendid stand taken bv the girls and 
wotnoi in these, mills. They grasp the 
situation and perform their part in a 
very practical and cteditablc manner: 
and it must he said further, to theii 
credit, that when anything is suggested 
that savors of exploitation of the union 
bv officers or committeemen in the pure 
and simple graft fashion the women 
point out its tendency nnd oppose it with 
an insight and honest) that it is fine to 
see. 

Another strike' that s on here nbw i« 
one against the- Looscheen Piano: Case 
Works. .These men verr getting from 
$S to. $9 per week and had to wo™ 
Saturdays up to 4 ot 5 P- J 1 "** 
struck for $t more per week and Satur- 
day half holiday, thit employer seems 
to he about as unscrupulous a man as 
would ever he run ur against, hot yet 
we hope the strike will be won. . <<a 

Another strike we hare In the silk 
milk W H«am<t the Graf Tfat Band 



Company. Our organization obtained 
an increase there some time ago of to 
per cent, and everybody in the shop 
joined the I. W. W., not only the weav- 
ers but the twisters also — something 
that was never done in the pure and 
simple unions, where the twisters had to 
l>elong to a separate union of course. 
Ciraf. not knowing what better to do, 
started a practice of discrimination, lay- 
ing off men. putting them upon bad 
work, etc. Finally he laid off four twist 
ers on Friday and told them to come 
hack on Saturday; but they didn't come 
back Saturday because they didn't want 
to come in for half a day — always be- 
fore, work had been found for them and 
they had never been laid off up to the 
time they joined the union. When they 
came in Monday they were discharged. 
Two weavers were also laid off. Then 
a meeting was called and the boss was 
notified that discrimination would not 
be tolerated, and that he must take the 
twisters back. Ciraf consented to take 
the twisters back, but not the weavers 
The matter was brought before the In- 
dustrial Union, the delegated body, and 
from there the demand was made upon 
Graf to make his mill a union shop and 
he was notified that the weavers must 
be taken back. The demand was not 
immediately accepted so a strike was 
called, and the strikers have been in- 
structed, after providing a committee to 
picket the shop that the rest of them 
are to find other jobs immediately. This 
last feature, that the strikers are to find 
new jobs, is troubling Graf verv much, 
as he in addition to «eeing himself con j 
fronted with a long tie-up. is very 
anxious about losing his good men. 

Suitable to its progress in organizing 
here, the I. W. W. will soon have fitted 
up in the very center of town a very 
good headquarters. The committee has 
selected the place and the Industrial 
Council will doubtless take the final step 
tomorrow night by ordering the lease to 
be signed. There will be a reading 
room, two anterooms, and a large hall, 
with a seating capacity of about 500 or 
600. 

There Is a great deal doing here now. 
.and the outlook for the future is good. 
As I've written throughout of what we 
have been doing. I must now explain 
that, personally. I haven't had any part 
in it. as I'm only over here for a week, 
from New York. 

Fraternally. 
Charles H. Chase. 

Paterson. N. J.. April 4. TO07. 



Portland Lines are Steady 

Organizer Fred Heslewood write* 
from Portland in the mo«t cheerful and 
confident mood regarding the present 
situation and outlook. Harmonv and 
solidarity prevail throughout the ranks ; 
employment is being found for hundred-; 
of men; women and children are care- 
fully looked after and the contributions 
to the fund are generous and constant. 
A complete list of all receipts will short- 
ly apnear in The Bulletin. The work of 
organization is being perfected at all 
points on the Coast. The A. F. of L. 
tries to butt in; but the butting is doine 
them no good. The Linemen's Electrical 
Union (A. F. of L.) has endorsed the 
strike and is entirely friendly: as a re- 
sult the union has been expelled from 
th«: Building Structural Alliance. The 
street car men have asked for a boycott 
to be placed on all electrical work by A. 
F. of L. Unions. Finnish Socialists re- 
fuse to work because the timber they 
are supposed to use comes from one of 
the scab mills: they are all I. W. \V. 
men now. The mills are trying to run 
one shift, but are having a tough titre 
with crippled and inexperienced crews 
Some of the owners say they would con- 
cede our demands if they came from the 
A. F. of L.. but as the I W. W. wants 
the "mills, machinery and smokestacks" 
they can't see the point. In another 
place in this paper we print an illuminat- 
ing article on the I. W. W. from Hu> 
Oregon Sunday Journal. 

LATEST. 

A telegram received at General Head- 
quarters, says: 

"Stop further contributions of money 
through The Bulletin. Everything going 
f; ne "Ptm W. HESLEWOOn" 



Denver Protests 



A well attended Moyer-Haywood-Pet- 
tibone protest meeting was held March 
.10 in the Coliseum Hall. Denver. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the S. P.. A. F. of L.. Bricklayers' 
Union. Jewish Bund. S. L. P.. and I. W- 
W . forty-eight working men's organira- 
tions in all. We did not have an over- 
flow meeting, due no doubt, to the fart, 
we were compelled to hold the meeting 
Saturday night. A collection of fttqcoo 
was taken up, and after all bills are paid, 
we will have about $7000 for the De- 
fense Fund. 

J. W. Hawkins. 

For the Resolutions Committee. 



A package which the postmaster Is un- 
able to deliver remains uncalled for in 
the postoffice at Patrick. Wyoming. It 
was sent from General Headquarters 
and is addressed to Louis Breaman. .If 
this notice reaches him he is requested 
to call for the package or send his pres- 
ent address to the postmaster, with re- 
quest to have it forwarded. 



TO THE RESCUE 



THIS APPEAL IS ADDRESSED TO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL UNIONISTS AND 
FRIENDS OF THE ORGANIZATION 

Two members of the Local Union, No. 77. of GoWfield, 
Nevada, have been indicted by the grand jury on the charge 
of murder and conspiracy, through the perjured testimony of 
A. F. of L carpenters and members of the Citizens' Alliance. 
A determined and dastardly effort will be made to railroad these 
men— W. R. Preston and Joseph Smith— to the penitentiary. 
Our fellow workers have incurred the enmity of the business 
element by their activity as Union men. 

The circumstances connected with their arrest are that 
Preston was picketing an unfair restaurant and the owner came 
out with a gun and threatened to kill Preston. Fearing that 
the threat would be carried out, and in self-defense, Preston 
shot first. (See account in last week's BULLETIN, by Vincent 
St. John.) Smith is charged with being accissory to the crime. 

The lives and liberty of Preston and Smith are now at 
stake and Industrial Unionists everywhere must come to the 
rescue. Our GoW field fellow-workers have always stood nobly 
by the organization and responded generously to its every call. 
We must now all stand by them. The call for financial help is 
made necessary because the miners are locked out Qukk 
action Is necessary. 

Funds should be sent direct to W. COPCLAND, Drawer 0. 
Go Id field, Nevada, who will serve as treasurer of the fund and 
receipt for contributions. 

WM. E. TRAUTMANN, 
Chicago. April v, 1907- Gen- Sec'y-Treas. I. W. W. 



Story of a fto^ Labor Union 

John Kenneth Taylor in Oregon Sunday Journal 



Portland lias just passed through her 
first strike conducted by the Industrial 
Workers of the World, a new and 
strange form of unionism which is tak- 
ing root in every section of the United 
Stutes. Especially in the West. The 
suddenness of the strike and the com- 
pleteness of the tic-up are things quite 
unprecedented in this oart of trie coun- 
try. These conditions did not merely 
happen — they came as direct results of 
the peculiar form and ohilosophy of the 
movement which brought the strike into 
being. 

"If the street car men had been organ- 
ized under our motto, together with all 
other A. F. of L. men. the street car 
strike would have lasted ten minutes." 
snys Organizer Fred Heslewood. The 
boast is not an extravagant one. Wher- 
ever the Industrial Workers of the 
World are organized they can paralyze 
industry at almost the snap of a finger. 
It is the way they work. 

use em norms' plan. 

"Well, you've tied us up. I didn't 
think you could do it. but you did. 
You're clever; I'll give you credit for 
that. 1 didn't think any union could 
<-!osc this mill." one of the mill owners 
is reported as having said to Organizer 
Yarrow. 

"Yon yourself have taught us all we 
know." replied Yarrow. "We organize 
on the same plan as yon do and we've 
cot you." 

One peculiar feature about the great 
mill strike was that though more than 
2.000 men were out for over three 
weeks, there was absolutely no violence, 
no la\\ breaking and no crying of "scab." 
Just one man was arrested, for tres- 
passing, and he imagined that he was 
stinding in a public street. Other 
strange features were the red ribbons, 
the daily speech-making and the labor 
night and day shifts of organizers who 
received not a red cent for their ser- 
vices. f 

An old-line unionist may sometimes 
be starved into submission. The only 
way to subdue the Industrial Worker is 
to deport him or put him in a hull pen. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
and the American Federation of Labor 
are alike in just one particular: Each 
is a body of wage workers banded to- 
gether for the purpose of bettering their 
material condition — in other words, of 
raising their standard of livine." In all 
other features they are dissimilar. 

As to which form of organization is 
the better depends upon your point of 
view. If you are a business man, or if 
for any reason you consider that the 
business interests of the community are 
your interests, you should choose the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Industrial Workers of the World have 



no respect for business interests. But 
if you are looking for a form or organ- 
ization best calculated to paralyze a giv- 
en industry in the briefest possible time, 
you should choose the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. 

ALWAYS LOOK UPWARD. 

I have said that the two rival labor 
bodies are alike in but one particular. 
But even in that particular they are not 
precisely alike. Many an A. F. of L. 
union is apparently content merely to 
maintain the standard of living of its 
members, while if for a single day the 
I. W. W. should suspend its activities 
looking toward raising the standard of 
living of its members its reason for ex- 
istence would be gone. 

Indeed here lies the most important 
difference between the A. R. of L.-ite 
and the I. W. W.-ite. Before he de- 
mands a raise of pay the \. F. of L.-ite 
feels that he must justify his action by 
proving that the cost of living has gone 
up. The I. W. W.-ite. on the other 
hand, would scorn the suggestion of an 
apology for his demand. When he 
serves notice on you that he wants more 
pay he tells you frankly that he is not 
asking for half what is justly due him 
nnd that he'll be around again soon to 
eet the entire loaf— to turn you ont and 
install himself as general manager and 
coupon clipper as well as continuing in 
his capacity as workman. 

REVOLUTION AtY UNION. 

The fact is, the Industrial Workers 
of the World is a revolutionary labor 
union. The Industrial Worker is a rev- 
olutionist, and he is proud of it. That 
is to say, his main purpose is to effect 
a complete overthrow of present forms 
of society and to reconstruct affairs 
upon an entirely different basis. And 
his organization is the instrument where- 
by he proposes to bring about the 
change. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
It may be said right here, is neither 
revolutionary in form nor in philosophy. 
While the preamble to its constitution 
contains a few words vaguely suggest- 
ing that the ultimate object of the 
movement is to secure for the worker 
the full product of his toil, nobody ever 
sees or hears these sentiments in any 
other place and the federationlst who 
now nnd then gets possession of the 
official manual reads the radical passage 
wonoeringly, and meditating on his past 
experiences, lays aside the book with 
the impression that the revolutionary 
sentiments suggested are not to be rea- 
lized nntil the worker has passed into 
the world beyond. 

ALL ON THE LEVEL. 

On the other hand, at the end of the 
Industrial Worker's mental vision there 



always shines bright and clear a beck- 
oning ideal which he calls the Indus 
trial Commonwealth. No man not both 
blind and deaf could belong to the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World for yo 
days without being made to understand 
that the one raison d'etre of his organ- 
ization is to capture •absolutely the ma- 
chinery of industry and of government 
and to turn out the present masters and 
make them workers like themselves. 

"Live and let live," says the pure and 
simple trade unionist. "The interests of 
employers and employe are identical; 
let us get together and try to arrive at 
a better understanding. All we want is 
a fair day's pay for a fair day's work." 

Voice one of these sentiments in a 
meeting of the Industrial Workers of 
the World and you will be hooted. No 
Industrial Worker wants to let any capi- 
talist live— as a capitalist. An organ- 
izer caught with his feet under the same 
table with a capitalist would be brand- 
ed as a traitor. While, if you use the 
term "a fair day's pay." the Industrial 
Worker will ask you how much is a 
fair day's pay, and will attempt to prove 
to you that nothing is fair short of com- 
plete ownership of the earth and the 
fullness thereof. The "pure and sim- 
pler" proceeds upon the assumption that 
the capitalist system is the ultimate 
form of society. The Industrial Worker 
i- a socialist, neither more nor less. 

SOCIALISTIC PLANS. 

Being a socialist, the Industrial Work- 
er shapes every detail of his organiza- 
tion with a view to attaining his ideal, 
the industrial commonwealth. He not 
only plans to whip the capitalist to the 
point of unconditional surrender, but he 
plans to use his organization to run the 
industries after the capitalist is^ whipped. 
Manifestly, his first thought is to or- 
ganize the entire working class. 

There is no workman so poor, old or 
unskilled but what the Industrial Work- 
ers will organize him gladly. It makes 
no difference if he is white, black or 
yellow. As Ions as he works for wages 
he will he taken in and will receive the 
same consideration as the strongest and 
most skilled. The national constitution 
of the International Workers of the 
World prohibits a local from raising the 
initiation fee above $2. The general 
policy is to reduce this and to keep the 
monthly dues as low as possible. In 
Portland the initiation fee is nothing; 
the dues are 50 cents a month. 

The Industrial Workers organize by 
industries instead of by crafts. Instead 
of putting the printers, the pressmen, 
the stcreotypers and other branches of 
newspaper labor each into a separate 
autonomous union, the industrial work- 
ers organize all the workers of the en- 
tire plant into one union. The girl 
stenographers therefore have the same 
protection, from a union standpoint, as 
the men who sit at the machines in the 
composing room and perform work that 
is little, if any, more skillful, but which 
under the craft system pays five times 
as much per hour. 

WHY INDUSTRY METHOD. 

The purpose of organizing by in Jus 
tries instead of by crafts is twofold : 
First, to organize the whole body of the 
workers; and. second, to present them 
with united front to the employers. 

More bitterly still does the revolution- 
ary unionist denounce the doctrine of 
the identity of interests. A class war 
an irrepressible conflict, which can end 
only when the capitalist is overthrown 
is what they teach. To them industrial 
peace under the present system is a 
misnomer, for the worker is always be- 
ing exploited. They want peace in Port- 
land today, yes. 

But peace even on their own terms 
would be accepted only as a truce, a 
temporary cessation of hostilities to be 
, taken advantage of chiefly for the pur- 
pose of marshalling their forces for an- 
other onslaught. Gompers. Mitchell and 
other leaders of pure and simpledom 
are harshly assailed for teaching the 
doctrine of harmony between capital and 
labor. 

THE WORKERS' PHHOSOPHY. 

A leading socialist writer has defined 
Socia ism as three things— a philosophy. 
-. political movement, and an ideal. It 
may be said that industrial unionism 
is three things— a philosophy, an eco- 
nomic movement, and an ideal. In the 
♦wo cases the philosophy and the ideal 
arc identically the same. The third fea- 
ture, the means to attain the ideal, is 
the only point in which the two move- 
ments differ. Read the philosophy of 
the class struggle, the economic inter- 
pretation of history and the theory of 
surplus value as expounded by Karl 
Marx. Frederick Fnecls and all the oth- 
er Socialists of the scientific school who 
followed them, and you have the phil- 
osophy of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

Economic power, they argue, is a nec- 
essary precedent to political power. 
When they have the economic power 
completely so paralyze industry, they can 
demand what they will, government and 
all. Ballots and bullets will he alike, 
useless against them and their ideal of 
collective ownership, ' democratic man- 
agement and equal opportunity to enjoy 
the fruits of industrial progress wilt he 
fulfilled. 

The theory of industrial unionism Is 
a product rather of changing conditions 
than the creation of any special mind. 

Finally, be ft said that the new mem- 
bers do not seem to take fright at the 
revolutionary philosophy handed out to 
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them in huge raw chunks. Though thev 
may have never heard of it before, they 
accept it as if it were mother's milk 

A single strike of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, with its glowinq 
enthusiasm, its drills in working cb<s 
tactics, and its hundreds of speeches, 
makes more revolutionists than a whole 
season of agitation by the socialist partv 

When the industri.il workers strike no 
man may come near but he smells the 
powder. I firmly believe there is no hu- 
man agency in America which carries 
half the menace to existing society as 
does this revolutionary labor union, the 
Industrial Workers of the World 



Dc Leon's Meetings in Nevada 

Fellow Worker Dc Leon has come and 
gone, and the working class in general 
has greatly benefited bv his lectures 
They have removed the cobwebs from 
the brain of the miners in particular, and 
the working class in general, cobwebs 
which have l>cen placed there by the 
"misleadcrs" of lal>or and their publica- 
tions such as the "Miners' Magazine." 
"Appeal to Reason," and kindred chloro 
form sheets. 

Due to the washout. Comrade Dc 
Leon missed the first date, as advertised, 
in Goldrield. He arrived in Goldfieh! ■ -n 
the nn rning of the 22nd hut was 1 illcd 
for that date in Tonopah. After look 
ing over the ground he left for Tonop.ih 
in the evening and I escorted him to that 
place, for comrades and friends thought 
it to be necessary on account of prevail 
ing conditions. Tonopah. as most of 
you know, has been fighting to establish 
a good I. W. W. local for over a year 
ami De Leon was welcrmcd by all in 
fiood styic. 

The big hall of the Tonopah M.Mer- 
Union wa< filled, and all listened cagcrlv 
to the masterly way in which the I W 
W. principles were expounded to them 
and very much interest was shown at 
the end of the meeting. Several ques- 
tions were asked and satisfactorily an 
swered. 

The next morning before train time 
we overheard some, even among the 
most reactionary, and one demoerati- 
politician in particular, paying their re- 
spects to the way in which the subn et 
was handled. Lectures like this from 
time to tinv: are of the mo<t effective 
means of solidifying the working class 

The Goldficld meetings were al-o a 
huge success. The workers of this com- 
munity turned out by the hundreds and 
the Miners' Union Hall, capable of hold 
ing approximately fioo people, w.i^ 
jammed to the doors. Scores of men 
anxious to hear the clean exposition of 
industrial unionism they knew would h.- 
forthcoming, unable to obtain standing 
room in the hall were obliged to turn 
away disappointed. The two meet inns 
held were most timely ?s there has been 
much discord in the rank and file of the 
miners on the part of the less clear and 
weak-kneed ones and the mental ham 
mering ad-ninistered to them by Dc 
Leon, has done much to clear the atmos 
phere and to ( bring forward into a clear- 
er and stronger light the principles that 
are destined to lead the working class 
to ultimate victory— those of industrial 
unionism. The literature sale was enor- 
mous. On the whole the meetings wil' 
be long remembered by those present as 
among the most successful ever held in 
Goldfield. 

On Monday morning we left for Rln 
olite. where De Leon was to speak that 
night. On the train a certain individual 
kept close to us At first I thought 
nothing of him and I don't believe Dan 
iel De Leon does yet. At one station 
several workingmen got on the train, 
amonn them Comrade Clark from An 
zona. We had a little discussion on the 
labor movement but nothing of any note 
The individual mentioned entered into 
the discussion as an advocate of arbitra 
tion. hut I took no further notice of him 
at the time. After chancing, he maneuv- 
ered to get into the same staee as we 
did but left it at Reatty At Reatty we 
were met by the secretarv of the Miners' 
Union. Fellow Worker Kunst. who 
wanted Comrade De Leon to address the 
workingmen of Beattv, and he consented 
to do so for a short while before train 
time, and we then proceeded to Rhyolife 
where some comrades were awaiting us 

I went to the Miners' Union Hall and 
there was insulted by Secretary Mc Hugh 
and President Kelly of that local and 
told to get out. These two worthie* 
did and had done everything in their 
power to- queer the meeting, but we got 
a great crowd of over two hundred 
workingmen in spite of them. At the 
close of the meeting I told the audience 
how I had been insulted by the officers 
of my sister organization and that I did 
not believe that the membership would 
sanction their officers' acts. On the way 
to the hotel I ragged behind and soon 
observed that I was followed by two 
men who stopped me and demanded an 
explanation of what I had said. T an- 
swered that I had said what I meant and 
would retract nothing. The two then 
(Cmctoord o« fth tag*.) 
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EVENTS JUSTIFY US 

There is deep and profound gloom in 
Socialist circles in Ch cago. That drop 
in the vote on the seco id of April shows 
the wisdom of the I. V/. W. position to- 
wards immediate political action and ex- 
isting political partus. We declare 
against the endorsement of, or affiliation 
with, any political pa ~ty. Contrary to 
views earnestly contended for by some, 
this is not equivalent to an absolute re- 
pudiation of the ballot box and political 
action; it does not denote the Anal at- 
titude of the organisation as to the po 
litical vote. What wi: seek to accom- 
plish now is to bring the workers them- 
selves, as workers, ir the mine, mill, 
factory and all departments of produc- 
tion and distribution, ty determine what 
form of economic onanisation is best 
for them, without reference to the em- 
ploying class. We ur|:e upon their no- 
tice and invite them io investigate the 
claims made for Industrial Unionism as 
that best form. We cannot be swerved 
from our course by tho job-holders' cry 
that the workers are ilready organized 
on the economic field that is not the 
question at all; furthermore it is not 
true. Some of the workers pay dues to 
alleged working-class organizations that 
are adjuncts merely c-f the system of 
cxploitage we live under, and only in a 
very limited sense cai they be called 
labor organizations. Neither does the 
fact that a million or to of wage work- 
ers are affiliated with he Civic Federa- 
tionized A. F. of L. prove the workers 
to be organized on the economic field. 

The real question a- issue is one of 
quality, of purpose, of ultimate aims; 
not of quantity, of posit ions for tin gods, 
of immediate (and perxtuai) graft 

Neither are we to b: alarmed by the 
accusation that we ire dividing the 
working class and imp tiring the organ- 
izations, economic and political, that the 
working class now has. Where there is 
no unity, there is division. We cannot 
divide where division ilready rules and 
reigns. Division is a fact, and every- 
body with a modicum of information 
about the labor movement and the 
slightest inclination to honesty, knows 
that we are not responsible for it. Di- 
vision exists and war in the normal con- 
dition among the dHsionists because 
wrong con c ep t ions prevail. In the old 
trades onions is preacred the fallacy of 
identity of interests between capital and 
labor. In one divisior of the Socialist 
movement is maintained the pernicious 
doctrine that the political ballot of itself 
is sufficient as a means of working-class 
emancipation from ir dust rial slavery. 
Iloth are contributory causes for the 
confusion and division now prevalent in 
the ranks of the workers in this coun- 
try. 

The I. W. W. contends for the im 
perative necessity of that form of eco- 
nomic organization which unites the 
workers in the industrial field. Despite 
all criticisms, all open or covert opposi- 
tion, and with a full Knowledge of the 
immensity of the undertaking and the 
difficulties that must neressarily stand in 
the way of the accomplishment of our 
plans, we proclaim that the unity of the 
working class in the industrial Held is 
the primarily important condition to 
final supremacy of the working class in 
the class struggle the abolition of cap- 
italist exploitation and the founding of 
an Industrial Commonwealth. Here lies 
the main chance of the workers of 
America and the world. As the eco- 
nomic or industrial orfanization will be 
the motive power and controlling influ- 
ence in a Socialist soriety, so must it 
become the chief agency in securing 
the realization of thsit society. The 
main-travelled road to the Co-operative 
Commonwealth does not lead through a 
political defile, but alon< the broad high* 
lands of Industrialism In the indus- 
trial field the workers can be united ; the 
success of the Industrial Workers of the 
World demonstrates it, and if all those 
who are fruitlessly wotking for "Social- 
ism immediately, had bent their ener- 
gies to the support of i real, revolution- 
ary working-class organization on the 
field of industry instead, as many have, 
of coquetting with the A. F. of L. and 
"boring from within," its success'would 
have been greater and the unification of 
the working class nearer. And right 
here it is necessary to explain, in order 
that we may be understood, that we 
deny the sufficiency of the ballot box as 
the sole means in the r ands of our class 
to overthrow capitalist Industry. We 
shall doubtless, resort to all instrument- 
alities, Including the vete, that we deem 
potential in the accomplishment of our 
historic mission. Infinitely more im- 
portant now than a vacillating, uncer- 
tain, now-you-see -it -and-now-you -don't, 
political vote, is the determination by 
the workers to unite in the places where 
they are robbed, to orffanise for the ex- 
oress purpose of taking and holding the 
industries and operatj-ig them. Power 
over the industrial midline is the nec- 
essary forerunner of power over the 



appear in court and stand trial for their 
lives, yet the "chief magistrate" of the 
nation, oblivious to the ordinary rule 
that anyone charged with crime is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until his guilt is 
proven, has made public an opinion that 
must be prejudicial to their interests. It 
is an outrage that ranks with the unlaw- 
ful acts of the mine owners and Mc- 
Parlands of Colorado. Neither of these 
men has ever been convicted of any 
crime, yet their case is prejudged in ad- 
vance of their appearance in court. It 
is a shameful and brutal spectacle. 

The facts are these: The president 
addressed a letter to Congressman 
James S. Sherman in which certain mat- 
ters in dispute between himself and the 
railway magnate, E. H. Harriman; en- 
tirely without warrant and apparently 
with the sole purpose of creating prej- 
udice against Moyer and Haywood, he 
denounced the conduct of Harriman in 
tV- following terms: 

"It shows a cynicism and deep-seated 
corruption which make the man uttering 
such statements, and boasting, no matter 
how falsely, of his power to perform 
such crime, at least as undesirable a 
citizen as Debs, or Moyer or Haywood." 

Fellow- worker Haywood, awaiting 
his trial in Idaho, gave out the follow- 
ing statement: 

"I do not desire to make an extended 
statement with regard to President 
Roosevelt's reference to me in his let- 
ter to Congressman Sherman. 

"The president says that I am an 'un- 
desirable citizen.' the inference being 
that, as such, I should be put out of the 
way. His influence is alt-powerful, and 
his statement, coming as it does, on the 
eve of my trial for my life, will work 
me irreparable injury, and do. more to 
prevent a fair trial than everything that 
has been said and done against me in 
the past. 

"President Roosevelt is the leadi ..„ 
exponent of the doctrine of 'fair play 
and a square deal,' but his reference to 
me in his letter to Sherman demon- 
strates that he does not practice what he 
preaches." 



IS THIS A "SQUARE DEAL"? 

Nothing has happened la Theodore 
Roosevelt's career as president of the 
United States that to entirely discredits 
his fitness for that fosltkxi as the re- 
cent reference by hbt to Debs. Moyer 
and Haywood, as 1>efng "undesirable 
citizens." The two latter are soon to 



LET US GET THE POWER 

A noted railway president contributed 
a notable article to last Sunday's press 
entitled. "No Brotherly Love in Busi 
ness," from which we quote a few pas 
sages: 

'In these later days, as m all the ages 
which have passed, there are people who 
believe that the rewards of industry 
could be divided more equitably by 
brotherlv love or by legislation. * * * 
Brotherly love in economical affairs is a 
dream for the 'sweet by and bye.* " * * • 
My judgment throws to the wind all 
the theories of equitable distribution bv 
brotherly love or legislation. I believe 
that in economic affairs the only way to 
get a fair share is to be prepared always 
to tight, and when necessary to tight for 

Here we have, briefly set forth, the 
Logic of today, the Gospel of Capital- 
ism— that is to say, the Gospel of the 
Strong. There is scarcely room for 
doubt that it is accepted and acted upon 
by the class throughout the world that 
is enriched by surplus-value, the class 
that owns the productive capital of so- 
ciety which the collective labor of the 
producing class brought into existence. 
The idea advanced is not new. but its 
adherents are more numerous than ever. 
For years it has been familiar to us in a 
subversion of the "golden rule." "Do 
others, or they'll do you." Again it 
has hern elaborated to read. "That they 
shall take who have the fioiver and they 
shall keep who can." Compare these 
with the more recent utterance of last 
Sunday, the newest restatement of the 
Logic of today and the Gospel of the 
Strong, and you have clearly before you 
the doctrine that "Might is Right." It 
is the doctrine that we should put not 
our trust in books of law or golden 
rules, in Christ's ethics or constitution? 
in "rights of man" or "forceless votes 
but that we must have the POWER to 
TAKE and to HOLD— what? That for 
which all the world contends : The sur- 
plus values that remain to tight for after 
the producers of all economic values 
have had passed to them a meager por- 
tion, sufficient only to enable them to eke 
out a bare existence and leave other 
slaves behind. There is nothing else to 
fight for. The bottom cause of all strife 
and warfare is the fact of the appropria- 
tion, by the plunderers of the world, of 
the wealth created by the workers of the 
world. 

The plunderers say that "in economic 
a fairs the only way to get a fair share 
ts to be prepared always %o tight, and 
when necessary to tight for it I" What 
say the producers? Speaking for them, 
and with the warrant of a rapidly ex- 
tending organization based on a true 
conception of the struggle, the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World says the 
workers cannot win out by reliance upon 
golden rules and books of law; that so 
long as they depend on Christ's ethics 
>r sentimental mouthing* about the 
Rights of Man," so long will they re- 
main the beaten straw on the threshing 
floor of a ravaged and exploited world : 
so long as our class is at dreamer of 
dreams and puts its faith wholly in 
"forceless votes," so long will they be 
objects of the scorn and contempt of 
those who wield "Cain's knotted club" 
and ride the "Conqueror's Car." The 
"advance" to a realization of the "broth- 
erhood" is measured by the backward 
march from Christ to Roosevelt. The 
latter, occupying the most exalted posi- 
tion in the nation, serves the interests of 
the economically strenuous by prejudic- 
ing the case of Wm. D. Haywood in ad- 
vance of his trial And we have no busi- 
ness to whine about It. It is in accord 
with the Logic of today, the Gospel of 
the Strong. The tyranny of the Strong 
can be overcome only by the working 
class powerfully enough organized on 
the field of industry to do what the 
^^ e r;5?. tr|o,s hav * done: TAKE 
A S D ,.UPVP. THK MEANS WHERE- 
BY WE LIVE, which means are the 
work of our hands and brains supple- 
menting the work of our class through 
all the bloody centuries of the past. 
. Af e th « workers brow beaten and 
brutalized? Petition has failed to re- 
lieve them. 

Do they ask for justice? The re- 
sponse is the laugh of the cynic and a 
"diet of lead." 

Do they appeal to the books of law? 
Constitutions 



Do they look towards the church? Its 
heart is dead. 

The knotted club is the scepter still, 
it is the club in the hands of those who 
control and exploit the productive and 
distributive agencies of the civilization 
we have made and maintain. It is the 
control of our industries that puts power 
into their hands. To get possession of 
the industries is the mission of the work- 
ers. To wrest from the grasp of the 
gluttonous predatory class is our su- 
preme task. If we organize not for this, 
our organizing is futile, it will prove 
abortive. Farcical is the dreaming of 
dreams of a millennium to be gained by 
forceless votes or an emasculated pure- 
anH-simple trades unionism that stands 
for the identity of interests of capital 
and labor, the at-one-ness of the work- 
ers who toil in the fiery flames of indus- 
trial hells and their economic masters 
who revel in luxurv as a result of their 
toil. 

"They shalt take who have the power 
and they shall keep who can," The pow 
or to take can be generated in the Indus- 
trial form of working class organization. 
The workers, so organized, can achieve 
the freedom of their class. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, rejecting 
no instrumentality that may be needec 
to carry out its purposes, is the embry- 
onic structure of an Industrial Common- 
wealth. It appeals to the workers to or- 
ganize and prepare to accomplish the 
transfer to their own hands of the pow 
er now held by the Strong— the powti 
which, being acquired, will be used not 
to brutalize and enslave but to ennoble 
and set free the millions of earth who 
sweat and moan under the iron heel of 
industrial despots. 

Stay with your tin gods of labor lead- 
ers, you fellow-workers of ours who are 
pawns in the iron game of your indus- 
trial masters ; go on counting your force- 
less votes— forceless because unsuoport- 
cd by the industrial organization whose 
function cannot be ignored or dispensed 
with if you are to achieve the Industrial 
Commonwealth ; we call upon the work- 
ers everywhere to lend a hand on the 
iwar-end. close-at-hand job of building 
up the economic organization for So- 
cialism and freedom. The other fellow 
has done us long enough ; now let us or- 
ganize to do him, to get our own and be 
the arbiters of our own destiny. 



It was long since well known that the 
Social Democratic Herald is both tricky 
and dishonest. The last proof of it is 
found in the reproduction of an item, 
credited to the "Labor News," to the ef- 
fect that the Western Federation of 
Miners has "withdrawn from the I. W. 
W." The probability is that the editoi 
w*s familiar with the facts, although hii 
predilection for tricky journalism led 
htm to publish the misleading item. By 
the way, Mr. Heath, where and bv 
whom is the "Labor News" published? 
The facts as to the W. F. of M. are that 
in the executive board meeting of last 
December a decision was reached, not 
to withdraw, but to withhold dues until 
the next annual convention. Can any- 
one send us a copy of a paper called 
"Labor News" containing the item re- 
ferred to? 

From a statement written by Thomas 
Duffy, secretary of Local No. ago. Inter- 
national Union of Steam Engineers, we 
learn that the expense of that organiza- 
tion in 1903 was $13,130.10. as against 
$18,338.83 in 1006. At the same time, 
Mr. Duffy says. "We have less locals, far 
less members; our membership was 24 
per cent greater in tooj than in 1906. 
and we had fifty-six more locals in 1904 
than last year." Increasing expenses 
and diminishing membership are signs 
of certain dissolution; and the condi- 
tions are common enough in the A. F. 
of L. 

Nina E. Wood, local organizer for the 
I. W. W. at Portland, Oregon, points 
out that there is nothing more mislead- 
ing than what is termed a "general aver- 
age of wages." Speaking of conditions 
of employment in the Portland mills, 
she says: "While the sawyer m a mill 
receives $6.00 a day, the roustabout re- 
ceives only $1.25 P*r day. The average 
wage paid to these men is $3.62^ per 
dav. yet this average gives absolutely no 
information concerning the wage of the 
underpaid roustabout." 

The conference between the striking 
silk workers of the I. W. W. at Skowhe- 
gan. Maine, and the company, resulted 
in the latter conceding every point. To 
block an immediate settlement, however, 
the company declined to take back three 
of the active strikers. In a little while 
complete victory will be won, and in the 
meanwhile contributions to the strike 
fund should be sent to John Conway. 20 
R loom field street, Skowhegan, Maine. 

It has been derided by the Allied 
Printing Trades Council that the lapel 
buttons commonly used in political cam- 
paigns, in order to be thoroughly union, 
must bear the union label of three dis- 
tinct organizations— the printers, the 
novelty workers, and the metal trades. 
And if that don't promote class solidari- 
ty and identity of interests, what will ? 

The Journeymen Plumbers' and Fit- 
ters' Union, of Omaha, has just signed 
a contract with the Master Plumbers' 
Association, by which it is agreed that 
the masters "shall have the right to em- 
ploy non-union men" and run open 
shops. This is regarded as' a distinct 
triumph for the old trades unionism. 
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P. JuKlrby, Chicago, 
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Prank Anderson, for Lone Star 

Ml he, Danville. Wash 

R. Galleralo.for Italian Social- 
ist* of Haverhill. Mass 

W. H. Mitchell, Rhvollte, Nav. 
Geo. Anderson. Salinas, Cal. . . 
Iron Moulders' Union No. 4, 
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1 are trodden under foot. 



Providence, It I. . 

Total to date $11. 848 .67 

Of the above total $0,488.00 has been 
forwarded to Janes Klrwaa. acting sec- 
retary ef the W. F. of M„ at Denver. 



Silk weavers are urged to stay away 
from the sift mills of C. Stohne Sons, 
of Jersey City Heights, where there is 
a strike on against a decrease of wages. 



Upon What Ground Do Thttt 
Workers Demand a Raise 

It is an old and well approved rule 
with jurists, when considering the eon- 
duct of a person charged with a crime 
not only to enquire into the facta, as 
to whether or not the deed was done, 
but to ascertain also whether or not 
was done with criminal intent. 

Contrariwise in the labor movement, 
when workers attempt to enforce short- 
er hours, an increase of wages, or other 
improvement of their conditions, it is 
highly important, in order to determine 
what amount of credit - is due those 
workers for the stand they take, for us 
to know what their intent is, upon what 
grounds they feel themselves justified 
in making these demands upon their em- 
ployer. The answer to this question 
will reveal their whole conception of the 
relationship of worker to capitalist 

Suppose the contention of the workers 
is merely that the cost of meat has risen, 
the cost of clothes Is now high, and the 
rent is more than it used to be, and that 
therefore they must raise the price of 
their labor power. The capitalist's an- 
swer to such argument is: "If you 
aren't satisfied with what I pay you, 
you are at liberty to go hire yourself to 
somebody else." And the strongest pos- 
sible reply the workers can make is: 
"Well, if you capitalists have the right 
to combine to raise prices of what you 
have to sell, then we certainlv have the 
right to combine to raise the price of 
our labor power." The capitalist is then 
left with the last argument, which is: 
"All right, I grant vou have a right to 
combine and organize and refuse to sell 
your skill to me; but you have no right 
to prevent others from working for me 
if they are willing to accept the wages 
I'm willing to pay; and, moreover, I 
have the right, if I choose, to close 
dowh my business and let you go to the 
devil until you are willing to work at 
my terms." 

Suppose, on the other hand, the strik- 
ing workers' contention is not merely 
that they have a right to ask a higher 
price for their work; suppose they rea- 
lize that an irrepressible conflict rages 
between labor and capital; and suppose 
these workers maintain that they have 
rights in the industry to the full control 
of it, and to the enjoyment of all their 
labor produces and that they are now 
demanding only a fraction of what they 
are entitled to. Against these conten- 
tion the capitalist and his supporters 
can protest m vain. The workers will 
feel themselves justified, and they can 
justify their conduct before all men, not 
only in making a demand for a good 
substantial increase of wages or de- 
crease of hours, safety, sanitary or other 
improvement of the shop; but they can 
justify themselves also in preventing 
others from scabbing on them, and in 
compelling the boss either to grant their 
demand and run the business or sur- 
render control of it to the organized 
workers who are ready to go ahead 
with it 

Very important now it is for us of the 
I. W. W. to see that our organizations 
are imbued with the revolutionary con- 
ception, just as far as possible. Today 
our organization is growing; growing 
splendidly in some places. But let us 
not neglect this important feature of 
our opportunity. Men and women hy 
the hundreds are coming together with 
our revolutionary comrade and working 
together with us well, co-operating fully 
in conflicts with employers. We are 
very much pleased, and there is ample 
reason for our satisfaction with the 
progress being made ; but let us not fail 
to realize that the simple fact of num- 
bers co-operating with us at a time like 
this does not of itself signify a great 
deal, but rather only the possibility of 
great results. Once upon a time the K. 
of L. was in its ascendency; and again 
the A. F. of L. had its period of growth 
and progress ; and at those times in both 
of those organizations the workers be- 
haved much like they now do in the I. 
W. W. But neither the K. of L. nor the 
F. of L. left the seed of revolution- 
ary spirit to grow among the workers. 
This Is what must be done now by the 
1. W. W. We must constantly and 
thoroughly teach and instill into the 
minds of those who are organizing with 
us the revolutionist's conception of the 
mission of the workers, in order that, 
even though our ranks should again be 
scattered or suppressed in any quarter 
that suppression cannot be general or 
lasting. On the contrary, it will cause 
discontent to spread, which, guided by 
the revolutionary knowledge we shall 
h<-ve planted, will develop and spring 
again into organization demanding the 
abolition of capitalism and the surrender 
of industry into the hands of industri- 
-Hv organized labor. 

I therefore believe that the I. W. W. 
purpose "to take and hold" should be 
pronounced at every meeting of every 
local union of the I. W. W.; am\ fur- 
thermore, in addition to extending the 
circulation of the Industrial Union Bul- 
letin and The People, special leaflets ad- 
dressed to the workers of each industry 
should be prepared : stating prominently 
as well as very clearly that the ultimate 
purpose of the I. W. W is to take the 
entire management of the industry out 
of the hands of capitalist firms, corpor- 
ations and trusts and that the control of 
industry shall be vested in fhe I. W W 
I believe such leaflets should be given 
general and continuous circulation 
among all of our members, particularly 
our new members where, due to tempor- 
ary causes, they are coming into our or 
eamzation in large numbers. 

New York. C H C 
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Lesson II (Condaxicd) 

Q. How does skilled labor count? 
A. "As simple labot intensified, or, 
rather as multiplied simple labor, a giv- 
en quantity of skilled being considered 
equal to a greater quantity of simple la 
bor." 

[Note: "Experience shows that this 
reduction is constantly being made. A 
commodity may be the product of the 
most skilled labor, but its value, by 
equating it to the product of simple un- 
skilled Tabor, represents a definite quan- 
tity of the latter labor alone. The read ■ 
er must note that we are not speaking 
here of the wages or value that the la- 
borer gets for a given labor-time, but of 
the value of the commodity in which 
that labor-time is materialized Wages 
is a category that, as yet, has no exist' 
ence at the present stage of our investi- 
gation." The value of a commodity is 
not affected by the proportion in which 
it is divided between the wage-slave and 
his master. 

"The different proportions in which 
different sorts of labor are reduced to 
unskilled labor as their standard are es- 
tablished by a social process that goes 
on behind the backs of the producers, 
and, consequently, appear to be fixed by 
custom. For simplicity's sake we shall 
henceforth account every kind of labor 
to be unskilled, simple labor; by this we 
do no more than save ourselves the 
trouble of making the reduction.") 

Q. In viewing the coat and linen as 
values, we abstract from — what? 
A. "Their different use-values." 
Q. With the labor represented by 
those values we disregard— what? 

A. "The difference between its use- 
ful forms, weaving and tailoring." 

Q. As use-values, the coat and linen, 
are combinations of — what? 

A. "Productive activities with cloth 
and yarn." 

Q. The values coat and linen, are, on 
the other hand, mere homogeneous con- 
gelations of— what? 
A. "Indifferentiated labor." 
Q. Does the labor embodied in these 
values count by virtue of its produc- 
tive relation to cloth and yarn? 

A. "No, only as being expenditure of 
human labor — power." 

[Note: "Tailoring and weaving are 
necessary factors in the creation of the 
use-values, coat and linen, precisely be- 
cause these two kinds of tabor are of 
different qualities ; but only in so far as 
abstraction is nude from their special 
qualities, only in so far as both possess 
the same quality of being human labor, 
do tailoring and weaving form the sub- 
stance of the values of the same ar- 
ticles. Coats and linen, however, are 
not merely values, but values of definite 
magnitude; and, according to our as- 
sumption, the coat is worth twice as 
much as the 10 yards of linen") 

Q. "Whence this difference in their 
values?" 

A. "It is owing to the fact that the 
linen contains only half as much labor 
as the coat and consequently that, in 
the production of the latter, labor-power 
must^ have been expended during twice 
the time necessary for the production of 
the former." 

Q. With reference to use-value, how 
does the labor contained in a commodity 
count? 
A. "Only qualitatively. 
Q. With reference to value how does 
it count? 
A. "Only quantitatively." 
Q. And to what must it first be re- 
duced? 

A. "To human labor, pure and sim- 
ple." 

[Note: "In the former case, it is a 
question of How and What? in the lat- 
ter, of How much? How long 
me?") 

Q. Since the magnitude of the value 



three coats could be produced in 8 hours 
we would then have nn increased quan- 
tity of material wealth with a decrease 
in the magnitude of its value) 

Q. In what does this antagonistic 
movement have its origin? 

A. "In the two-fold character of la- 
bor." 

Q. Productive power has reference 
only to what form of labor? 

A. "Some useful concrete form." 

Q. On what is the efficacy of any 
special productive activity during a giv- 
en time, dependent? 

A. "On its productiveness." 

Q. Does any change in this produc 
tiveness affect the labor represented by 
value? 

A. "No." 

Q. If we make abstraction from the 
concrete useful forms of labor can pro- 
ductive power any longer have any bear- 
ing on that labor? 

A. "No." 

Q. Why? 

A. "Because productive power is an 
attribute of the concrete useful forms of 
labor." 

Q. However productive power mav 
vary, does the same labor, exercised 
during equal periods of time always 
yield equal amounts of value? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. Will it yield during equal periods 
of time, different quantities of values in 
use? 

A. "Yes, more if the productive pow- 
er rise; fewer if it falls. 

[Note: "The same change in pro- 
ductive power, which increases the fruit- 
fulness of labor, and. in consequence, 
the quantity of use-values produced by 
that labor will diminish the total value 
of this increased quantity of use-values, 
provided such change shorten the total 
labor-time neccssarv for their produc- 
tion, and vice versa.") 

Q. On the one hand, all labor is 
speaking physiologically, an expendi- 
ture of human labor power, and in its 
character of identical abstract human 

a , «^ rea,e ' and 'orms— what? 

A' ^J he va,ue °' commodities." 

Q. On the other hand, all labor is 
the expenditure of human labor-power 
in a special form and with a definite 

f/cT/i"? i!i" S,i,S charact «' of concrete 
useful labor, it produces— what ? 
A. Use-values." 

fLesson III. next week.) 



To The Industrial Union 

h . ^eceive<, ,he package yesterday 
which you sent so kindly for us, and 
from the first, I read your paper with a 
great interest. 

u 1 J? 1 !?™ *° much m the "HT that 
it wi I be rire to wake and to educate 
the sleeping working class and the non- 
sense parliamentarians. 

m> 1 hope heartily to your paper that 
will become the energetic and ac- 
tive organ of the working class over all 
the world. 

Now I thank you for your great kind- 
ness and wish Jo you, your physical and 
spiritual health for our working class 
Yours Fraternally^ 

Berkeley. Cal., Mar. jo.' 1 



a commodity represents only the 
quantity of labor embodied in it does it 
follow that all commodities, when taken 
in certain proportions, must be equal in 
value?) 
A. "Yea' 

Q. If the productive power of all the 
ifferent sorts of useful labor required 
for the production of a coat remains un- 
changed, the sum of the values of the 
coats produced increase with— what? 
A. "Their number." 
[Note: If one coat represents 
hours labor two coats represents 
hours' labor, and so on.) 

Q. Assume that the duration of the 
labor necessary for the production of a 
coat becomes doubled would one coat 
then be worth as much as two were be- 
fore? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. Suppose the labor-time required 
to produce a coat becomes halved would 
two coats then only be worth as much 
as one was before? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. In both cases does one coat ren- 
der the same service as before? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. Does the useful labor embodied 
in it remain of the same Quality? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. In what respect has the labor 
spent on its production altered? 
A. "In quantity." 

Q. Is an increase in the quantity of 
use-values an increase of material 
wealth? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. With two coats two men can be 
clothed; with one coat, only one man? 
A. ^res. 

[Note: This further illustrates the 
point made In the first lesson that the 
use-value of a commodity Is Independ- 
ent of the amount of labor required to 
appropriate its useful qualities.) 
* 5*i Ma T ,n mcrw ««d quantity of ma- 
terial wealth correspond to a simultane- 
ous faINn the magnitude of Ha value? 

A. •Yea," 

[Note: In order to make this dear 
assume that the labor-time neceeaary for 
the production of a coat is to hours, then 
•appose the productiveness of the labor 
becomes doubled to that two coats can 
be produced In to hours we would then 
have an increased number of coats but 
1*0 more value, then suppote the produe- 
tlveness of labor would increase until 



ftmeral at Portland 

iJ^l Dr -C' a . ren< * True Wilson so 
loves a good dinner that he forgot to 

wZ^rYTS 1 "™ T? h the Atrial 
Workers of the World, to preach the 
funeral sermon of Tertina Yeork, "the 
I^ff" ^ ° ,d * ir! " who die d of 
lETwfi" 3nd e *P° ,ure °" »cow on 
con W .Ht mette " r ? Iast week - and k 'P< 
2^ liTi .1? f worl "nRm«i of Portland 
le« SJi he ""^""ch of this help- 
. v...r ? 5 f th ? 9 lnfam ous industrial 
Zu ™' * tandl . n * '">e an hour and a 

rlluZ ■ * T * m at Fin,eT ' s Undertaking 
parlors, is quite in accord with the mod- 
ern mission of the clergy 
»hJ^!, he | forROt his P r °™« to preach 
ihJ^A 1 - ° f this P*"P« child. 

ETElfc?* "5 ny °f the 5trikcrs r *fuse 
n-i !i Manv . ,n9 "t that he know- 

Z^« a i!ll ,nten J H,na " y " thr ™ then, 
down because they are strikers 

mJ !S /"l ain 'I 1 ?' 1 was 001 a lone in 
soul, ~' u \* ,! hiS v * Uardian of "en's 
m a ,L ° U J d } t] the truth ab °«t this 
2 ""'"d admit candid, V that he for 
got Imagine my amazement to find in 
The Evening Telegram" Dr. Wilson's 
me Tw * a V committee o 

hour the services would take nlace 
Having personally made the final a, 
rangement, with Dr. Wilson by phone 
St!^. Pre, T e ° f 1 weI, - k "own busi 
»n°niber of his office as- 
322 £* d !? n,,e, y ? tat,n * to him at that 
n m '{lV erv,CM wou,d Wn at 2 
L i: i.-Y lMn certainly i, i„ a posi- 
tion in wh,ch no man ccn afford to be 
rrompt medical attention and proper 

h"e rS,n B,,rf». ht a"' ^ ved this ^ 
called ?« h ,he J"* P hTsidan who wa, 

[ \i * l r n l f n . orrha ? e » »*t in ; and aft, r 
rh. . phjr,I ,5 ,an h ad been called in. 
the first one who attended her flew into 
!l.hnLl nd » refuSed , to . treat hcr 'urther- 
?e.th"f ^ W8S PU n ,hat she was at 

.viT T th " to have her dying child 
taken to the county hospital 

riZ t /?! ,, f ,e,son of this fr e»n »ac- 
iJSLf , f ne,p, 5 M 1 hbor to this criminal 
22 T™! Producing and sharing wealth 
was pointed out with tremendous forcr 
by Organizer Heslewood at the grave 
Onlv a miner, without the culture of thr 
professional clergyman, he briefly and 
tHImgly pictured the desperate struggle 

nli h » M , d With ^ r fnother »nd the 
other little ones against their robber em 
Plovers, and urged every member of the 
Industrial Workers of the World to 
carry forward unfalteringly the battle of 
he workers for the full product of their 

\»?J I 8 "? f ° kwp , this revolutionary 
funeral always as fresh in their mem- 
ories as the sprigs of evergreen which 

Z ■ n ^A t ^ J a ,'. d Upon ,he ,resh m ound 
of our dead fellow worker 

It is indeed a bitter commentary upon 
the exalted callings of physicians and 
clergymen to note that neither of the 
above mentioned professional gentlemen 
would have failed to respond to anv 
summons to either the bedside or funeral 
of any member of any of the rich fam- 
ilies of Portland, although no one can 

ITi:* " cn t w} t hout robhin * « nd de- 
spoiling the helpless multitude who are 
forced into the poverty line by the pri 
vate ownership of the machinery and 
other means of producing wealth. 

Niha Wood. 
Local Organizer I. W. W. 



T0Uicma« the MbocriptJon Mat 
of The Bulletin It la neceaoary to 
haaA oejt eopiea mjU actJrely can vma 
for Mboeriben. TbJa ahowJd be 
<««e hy the local «akma. Such 
local ahottM order • frnadla erery 
week. Order* for btwdlet will be 
iltod «t thm rata of 73 ceata • hun- 
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Hack in the middle of the last 
n-utury there was Tendering up 
:md down over the face of Eu- 
rope a hobo organizer and tramp 
agitator. He was a theeny Dutch- 
man, by name, Karl Marx. He 
van a curious old codger — did not 
seem to have any desire to be re- 
spectable, lie actually seemed to 
prefer the rabble to the respecta- 
ble intellectuals of h>s day. When 
he and his side-pat tner, Engels, 
wrote a platform for their fellow- 
workers of the rabble, he called it 
the Communist Manifesto on the 
express ground that the term 'So- 
cialist' was too respectable. For- 
tunately for the respectability of 
the Socialist movement this low 
document has been < ntirely super- 
seded by a certain p atform which 
the highly respectable Professor 
llerron wrote in 1904. In the same 
spirit Marx and Engels, though 
they lived in England for years, 
would have nothing to do with the 
smugly respectable word 'agnos- 
tic' but went on calling them- 
selves materialists and atheists. 
Could vulgarity fmther got En- 
gels even had the audacity to poke 
fun at ♦he respect ible agnostics 
by pointing out the absurdity of. 
railing Marx's conception of social 
development 'historical agnosti- 
cism' instead of historical mate- 
rialism. 

Marx was incorrigible. The law- 
yers and editors who have labored 
so strenuously and so successful- 
ly to make Socialism respectable 
in America could have done noth- 
ing with such a fellow, but there 
is this comfort — if Marx were liv- 
ing he would give them no trouble 
— he would recognize that they 
were too respectable for him and 
would keep in his place — with the 
RABBLE. The American Federa 
tion of Labor would certainly be 
too respectable for him, for this 
old hobo had queer notions about 
labor unions; He had an idea that 
if they were to do any ^ood, they 
ought to include in their member- 
ship the rabble — the unemployed 
On page 702 of the first Volume 
of Capital. "Revised and Ampli- 
fied by Ernest Untennanri," he 
pnta forth these shocking ideas 

"As toon, therefore, as the laborers 
learn the secret, how it comes to pass 
that in the same measure as they work 
more, as they produce more wealth for 
others, and as the productive power of 
their labor increases, so in the same 
measure even their function as a means 
« f the self -expansion of capital becomes 
more and more precarious for them; as 
soon as they discover that the degree of 
intensity of the competition among them- 
selves depends wholly on the pressure of 
the relative surplus-population; aa soon 
as. by Trades' Unions, etc., they try to 
organize a regular co-operation between 
employed and unemployed in order to 
destroy or to weaken the ruinous effects 
of this natural law of capitalistic pro- 
duction on their class, to soon capital 
and its sycophant, political economy, cry 
out at the infringement of the 'eternal' 
and so to say 'sacred' law of supply and 
demand. Every combination of em- 
ployed and unemployed disturbs the 
'harmonious' action of this law." 



What demoralizing nonsense 
This old tramp actually taught 
that the rowdy rabble— the unem- 
ployed—ought to be within the 
fold of the unions! Fortunately, 
no respectable labor leader in 
America countenances Much rant 
«s this; they leave such revolution- 
ary rot to common tramps like 
Trautmann. Vincent St. John and 
Heslewood. 

During the early part of the 
nineteenth century England laid 
tariff duties on the importation of 
grain and breadstuflfs: this com- 
pelled the poor workers of Eng- 
land to pay high prices for bread 
and food. The noble hearts of the 
intellectual freaks and friends of 
labor bled with pity at this rob- 
bery of the workers in consump- 
tion — at the store" counter. The 
intellectual freaks in our day still 
have the same kind of noble hearts. 
The great heart of the Holy Her- 
ron in 1904 shed copious streams 
of pity up and down the land over 
the robbery of the working class 
by the extortionate prices of the 
wicked trusts, and even the scien- 
tific proletarian heart of Ernest 
TTntermann, overworked aa it is 
pumping blood up to that Titanic 
brain that works overtime ampli- 
fying nntold volume* of Capital to 
infinitude was still able to bleed 
with pity for the poor workera— 
the victims of heartless double 
robbery— robbed by their bosses 
at the faetory-door, and robbed by 
the trusts at the store-counter. 

The intellectual freaks of Eng- 
land agitated against thi* horrible 
robbery for twenty yeare and 
financially got 8ir Robert Peel to 
fim* to the reaeue and put aa and 
to the robbery of the workera in 
7 by repeal!*! tfca 



English Corn Laws and so giving 
the English workera the blessing 
of cheap bread. Great was the re- 
joicing among the friends of labor 
all over Europe. About this time 
the old Jew tramp, Marx, dropped 
into a meeting of the rabble in 
one of the cities of Continental 
Europe. Some hobo asked him 
what he thought of the great re- 
form that had just been accom- 
plished. Old Marx dH not know 
any better than to get up and 
make a speech and thus make a 
public display of his cocksure ig- 
norance. What do you think the 
old tramp told them? Why, he 
said that the former high prices 
had not robbed the workers, and 
that the low prices would be of 
no benefit to them — that in fact 
they would be worse off than ever, 
but that he was glad the change 
had been made because it would 
bring out into bolder relief the 
conflict between the workers and 
the capitalists, and so would hast- 
en that horrible cataclysm, the So- 
cial Revolution. Don't be too 
hard on the ignorant old tramp! 
It was not his fault he did not 
know better. He had not had the 
privilege that I had of presiding 
at a Socialist (t) meeting where 
Herron talked for two hours about 
the poor workers being robbed 
coming and going. He never had 
chance to read Ernest Unter- 
mann's learned and immortal ar- 
ticles (in the Chicago Socialist in 
the Spring of 1905) on the Second, 
Third, Fourth and I don't know 
how many more volumes of Capi- 
tal. If he had, he would not have 
exposed his cocksure ignorance so 
recklessly. 

The Apostles of Sweetness and 
Light who graciously guide the 
destinies of the Socialist move- 
ment in America have been very 
tender of the memory of poor old 
Marx; they have illustrated their 
onception of "proletarian ethics" 
by allowing this speech to lie 
buried in merciful oblivion. They 
were unwilling to expose his ig- 
norance to the vulgar mob. But 
I. being a plain, coarse person, 
devoid of the finer feelings, am not 
going to be held down by any old 
"proletarian ethics": 1 am going 
to show this old chap. Marx, up in 
his true character. Space will not 
permit me to translate his whole 
speech, but here are a few of the 
things he Raid to his fellow-work- 
ers of the rabble : 

"In all countries where manufactur- 
ers talk of free trade, they have chiefly 
in view free trade in grains raw m *' 
terials in general. To levy protective 
duties on foreign grains is infamous, it 
is to speculate on the hunger of the peo- 
ple. , 

"Cheap bread, high wages, that is the 
single goal for which the free-traders 
in England have expended millions, and 
already their enthusiasm has reached out | 
to their brothers of the Continent. In 1 
general. If one wishes free trade. It is 
in order to relieve the condition of the 
working-class. , 

"But behold an astonishing thing! 
The people, for whom it is desired to 
procure cheap bread at all costs, is very 
ungrateful. Cheap bread is in equally 
had odor in England as cheap govern- 
ment is in Prance. The people see in 
the men of devotion, in a Bowring, a 
Bright and their colleagues, its greatest 
enemies and most braien hypocrites. 

"Every one knows that the struggle 
between the Liberals and the democrats 
is called, in England, the struggle be- 
tween the free-traders and the Chartsts. 

"Let us see now how the English 
free-traders have proved to the people 
the good sentiments which actuate them. 

"Here is what they said to the fac- 
tory workers: 

"The duty levied on grains is a tax on 
wages, this tax, you fay «' t° lf " ttrn ' 
tonal landlords, to those aristocrats of 
the Middle Ages: if your position is 
miserable, it is on account of the dear- 
nets of provisions, of the first necessity. 

"The workers demanded in their turn 
of the manufacturers : 

"How does it happen that during the 
last thirty years in which our industry 
has had its greatest development, our 
wages have fallen much faster than the 
price of grainsjias 'hien?^ ^ ^ 

"And then in 1834. when bread was 
very cheap and business went swimming- 
ly, what did you say to us? If you are 
miserable, it is because you make too 
many children, and your marriage 
more productive than our industry! 
♦ • « * • • * 
"Doctor Bowring has given to all 
these arguments a religious consecration 
by exclaiming in a public meeting : 

"Jesus Christ, he Is free-trade ; .free- 
trade. It is Jesus Christ. 



(Sounds like a Socialist meeting 
in Kansas, doesn't itt) 

"One understands that all this hypo- 
crisy was not adapted to make the work- 
ers enjoy cheap bread. 

"Besides how could the workers un- 
derstand the sudden philanthropy of the 
manufacturers, those people who were 
even yet occupied m fighting the ten- 
hour Mil. by which it was proposed to 
reduce the day of the factory worker 
from twelve hours to ten hours. 

•To give you an idea of the phOsn- 
thropy of the manufacturer*, I will re- 
call to you. gentlemen, the regulations 
established in all the factories. 



"Each manufacturer has for hit own 
use a veritable code in which there are 
fines fixed for all faults voluntary or in- 
voluntary. For instance, the worker 
shall pay so much, if he has the misfor- 
tune to sit down on a chair, if he 
whispers, talks, laughs, if he arrives a 
few minutes too late, if a part of the 
machine breaks, if he does not turn out 
objects of a desired quality, etc., etc. 
The fines are always greater than the 
real damage caused by the worker. And 
in order to give the worker every facili- 
ty for incurring penalties, the factory 
clock is set ahead, bad raw materials are 
furnished so that the worker shall make 
many breakages. Dismissal awaits the 
overseer who is not sufficiently skillful 
to multiply the cases for fines. 

"You see. gentlemen, this domestic 
legislation is made in order to give 
birth to finable offences, and violations 
of it arc brought about In order to make 
money for the manufacturer. Thus the 
manufacturer employs all means to re- 
duce the nominal wage and to exploit 
even the accidents over which the work- 
er has no control. 

"Tliese manufacturers, they are the 
same philanthropists who have wished to 
make the workers believe that they were 
capable of making enormous expendi- 
tures solely to ameliorate their lot. 

"Thus, on the one hand, they pare 
down the wage of the worker by the 
regulations of the factory in the most 
niggardly manner, and. on the other, 
they impose upon themselves the great- 
est sacrifices in order to cause the wage 
to rise again by the Anti-corn-law- 
league. 

"They build at great cost a palace 
where the league establishes in some 
sort its pfficial dwelling ; they send out 
missionaries to every part of England to 
preach the religion of free-trade; they 
have printed and distribute free thou- 
sands of pamphlets to enlighten the 
worker on his own interests; they ex- 
pend enormous sums to render the press 
favorable to their cause; they organize 
a vast administration to direct the free- 
trade movements, and they display all 
the riches of their eloquence in public 
meetings. It was in one of these meet- 
ings that a workingman cried out : 

"If the landed proprietors should sell 
our bones, you others, manufacturers, 
you would be the first to buy them to 
throw them into a steam mill and grind 
them Into flour. 

"The English workers have under- 
stood very clearly the significance of 
the struggle between the landed proprie- 
tors and the industrial capitalists. They 
knew very well that it was desired to 
lower the price of bread in order to low- 
er wages that industrial profits would be 
increased in the same ratio that rent 
would he diminished. 

"Ricardo. the Apostle of the English 
free-traders, the most distinguished 
economist of our century, is on this 
point in perfect agreement with the 
workers. 

"He says in his celebrated work on po- 
litical economy: 

'"If, instead of harvesting wheat at 
home, we were to discover a new mar- 
ket where we could procure for our- 
selves these objects cheaper, in that case 
wages would have to fall and profits 
rise. The fall in the Price of the prod- 
ucts of agriculture reduces the wages not 
only of the workers employed in the til- 
lage of the soil, but also of all those who 
work in tnanufactures or who are em- 
ployed in commerce.' 

"And do not believe, gentlemen, that it 
i< a thing altogether indifferent for the 
worker that he receives now only four 
francs, wheat being cheaper, when be- 
fore he received five francs. 

"Have not his wages none-the-less fal- 
len relatively to profit? And is it not 
clear that his social position has grown 
worse compared to that of the capital- 
ist? Resides that he is also a loser Tn 
actual fact. 

"So long as the price of grain > re- 
mained higher, wages being equally high- 
er, a small saving made . on the con- 
sumption of bread sufficed to procure 
him other enjoyments, but from the mo- 
ment that bread and consequently wages 
become very cheap, he can save next to 
nrthing on bread to buy other objects. 

"The English workers have made the 
free-traders feel that they are not the 
dupes of their illusions and their lies, 
and if, in spite of that, they have com- 
bined with them against the landed pro- 
Victors, it was in order to destroy the 
ast relics of the feudal system so that 
r the future they would have to face 
ily a single enemy. The workers have 
it deceived themselves in their calcu- 
lations, for the landed proprietors, tr 
avenge themselves on the manufactur- 
ers, have made common cause with the 
workers to effect the passage of the ten- 
hour hill, which the workers had vainly 
demanded for thirty years, and which 
passed immediately after the abolition of 
the duties on grains. 

"If in the Congress of Economists 
l>>ctor Bowring has drawn from his 
pocket a long list in order to show the 
quantities of beef, ham, bacon, chickens, 
etc., etc., which had been imported into 
England, to be consumed there, as he 
said, by the workers, he has unfortunate- 
ly forgotten to tell yon that at that very 
instant the workers of Manchester and 
of the other manufacturing towns found 
themselves thrown out upon the pave- 
ment hy the crisis which was commenc- 

a matter of principle in political 
economy it does not do to take the fig- 
ures of a single year in order to deduce 
fiom them general laws. It is necessary 
always to take the average term of six 
to seven years— a lapse of time during 
which modern industry passes through 
the different phases of prosperity, of 
over-oroduction, of stagnation, of crisis, 
and finishes its fatal cycle. . 

"Without doubt. If the price of all 
commodities falls, and that Is the neces- 
sary consequence of free-trade, I will 
lie able to procure myself for a franc 
many more things than before. And the 
franc of the workingman is worth as 
much as any other franc. Then free- 
trade will be very advantageous to the 
workingman. There is only one slight 
difficulty in this reasoning— it is that the 
worker before exchanging his franc for 
other commodities, had, to begin with, 
to exchange hit labor for capital. If in 
this exchange he received always for the 
same labor the franc in question, and the 
price of all other commodities fell, he' 
would gain always by this bargain. 
There Is no difficulty about proving that, 
assuming a general fall in the price of 



commodities, 1 would have more com- 
modities for the same money. 

It will be observed that poor, 
ignorant old Marx did not always 
at this period make in word* the 
distinction between labor and la- 
bor-power. He learned better in 
time and from 1959 on he waa al- 
ways careful to make this distinc- 
tion. In this speech when he 
speaks of selling labor, he means 
labor-power, and he had the dis- 
tinction in mind, for I have on my 
desk now a book that Marx wrote 
the year before he made this 
speech, and in it in one passage 
where he speaks of selling labor he 
puts in parenthesis 'labor-power.' 
But I am not denying his ignor- 
ance. There can be no doubt that 
when he made this speech he — in 
words that Untermann once ap- 
plied to me — "knew nothing about 
the circulation of labor-power." 

"Economists always take the price of 
labor at the moment when it is ex- 
changed for other commodities. But 
they leave altogether out of considera- 
tion the moment when labor exchanges 
itself for capital. 

"Whenever less expense shall be need- 
ed to set in motion the machine that pro- 
duces commodities, the things necessary 
to support that machine which goes by 
the name of the laborer will likeivise 
cost less dear. If all commodities are 
cheaper, labor, which is also a commodi- 
ty, will likewise fall in price, and as we 
shall sec later, the labor commodity will 
fall proportionally much mote than the 
other commodities. The laborer, cher- 
ishing always the argument of the eco- 
nomists, will find that his franc has melt- 
ed in his pocket and that he has only 
five sous left. 

"Thereupon the economists will say to 
you: Very well, we admit that compe- 
tition among the workers, which certain- 
ly wilt not be diminished under the 
regime of free-trade, will not take long 
in bringing wages into harmony with the 
low price of commodities. But from an- 
other point of view the low price of com- 
modities will increase consumption; the 
greater consumption will require a great- 
er production, which will be followed by 
a stronger demand for hands, and after 
this stronger demand for hands will fol- 
low in order a rise in wages. 

"All this argument amounts to this: 
Free-trade will increase the productive 
powers. If industry goes on growing, 
if wealth, if productive power, if, in a 
word, productive capital increases the 
demand for labor, the price of labor, and 
consequently wages likewise rise. The 
best condition for the worker is (the 
condition that accompanies) the increase 
of capital. And this must be admitted. 
If capital remains stationary, industry 
not only will remain stationary, but it 
will decline, and in that case the worker 
will be its first victim. He will perish 
before the capitalist. And in the case 
where capital goes on increasing in that 
state of things which we have said is 
the best for the worker, what will he his 
lot? He will perish likewise. The in- 
crease of productive capital implies the 
accumulation and concentration of capi- 
tals. The centralization of capitals 
brings in its wake a greater division of 
labor and a greater application of ma- 
chinery. The greater division of labor 
destroys the specialization of labor, de- 
stroys the special skill of the laborer, 
and by putting in the place of this spe- 
cialized labor a labor which anyone can 
do. it increases the competition between 
the workers. 

"This competition becomes so much 
the stronger as the division of labor 
gives to the worker t*ie means of doing 
by himself the ^ork that it formerly 
too three to do. 

"Machines produce the same result on 
a much greater scale The increase of 
productive capital, by forcing the indus- 
trial capitalists to work with constantly 
crowing means (of production), ruins 
the petty manufacturers and hurls them 
into the ranks of the proletariat. Then, 
the rate of interest diminishing in pro- 
portion as capitals accumulate, the small 
investors who can no longer live on 
their incomes will be_ forced to embark 
in industry, and thus in the end to swell 
the number of the proletarians. 

"Finally, the more productive capital 
increases, the more it is compelled to 
produce for a market of unknown re- 
nuirements, the more production goes in 
advance of consumption, the more supply 
' es to force demand, and ( consequent- 
ly crises increase in intensity and fre- 
quency. By every crisis in its turn ac- 
celerates the centralization of capitals 
iihI swells the proletariat. 

"Thus, as productive capital increases, 
competition between the workers in pro- 
duction increases much more rapidly. 
The recompense of labor diminishes for 
all. and the burden of labor Increases 
for a few. 

"In 1829. there were at Manchester 
1.088 spinners employed in 36 factories. 
In 1841. there were only 448 of them left, 
and these workers attended to 53,35.1 
more spindles than the 1,088 workers of 
1829. If the ratio of manual labor had 
increased proportionally to the produc 
tivc power, the number of workers ought 
to have reached the figure of 1848, so 
that the improvements made In me- 
chanics have deprived of labor i.too 
workers. 

"We know in advance the reply of the 
economists. These men deprived of 
work, they say, will find some other em 
ployment for their handt. Doctor Bow 
ring has not failed to reproduce this ar- 
gument at the Congress of the Econo- 
mists, hut neither has he failed to refute 
h 



ing passages of this speech of Doctor 
Bowring't : 

"The misery of the hand-weavers,' 
he uid, 'it the inevitable fate of every 
species of labor which is learned easily 
and which is susceptible of being re- 
placed at any instant by less costly meth- 
ods. As in this case the competition be- 
tween the workers is extremely great, 
the least relaxation in demand brings 
about a crisis. The hand-weavers find 
themselves as it were placed on the 
limits of human existence. One step 
more and their existence becomes im- 
possible. The smallest shock is enough 
to throw them upon the road to de- 
struction. Progress in mechanics, by 
suppressing manual labor more and 
more, causes infallibly during the period 
of transition many temporary sufferings. 
National prosperity can he brought only 
at the price of some individual ills. Ad- 
vance in industry is made only at the 
expense of the laggards. 

« * • * * 
- Bowring speaks of 'tome 



What an ornament to a Civic 
Federation banquet would the 
noble hearted Doctor Bowring be, 
seated between 8ammy Oompen 
and Biabop Potter. I 

"In 1833, Doctor Bowring delivered s 
speech in the House of Commons on the 
swbjact of the 50,000 London weavers 
who had been for • long time dying of 
starvation without being able to and 
that new occupation which the free- 
trader* has pointed out to the* ss the 
distance. 

"We are going to give the most strik- 



individual ills,' and says at the tame 
time that these individual ills cause 
entire classes to perish; he speaks of 
the passing sufferings in times of 
transition, and st the very time that 
he speaks of them, he does not dis- 
simulate that these passing sufferings 
have been for the majority Hie pass- 
ing from life to death, and for the 
rest the movement of transition into 
lower condition than that in which 
they were placed before. If he says 
further that the misfortunes of these 
workers are inseparable from the 
progress of industry and necessary 
to the national prosperity, he says 
simply that the prosperity of the 
bourgeois class has for its necessary 
condition the misery of the working- 
class. 

"All the consolation that Bowring 
lavishes upon the workers who per- 
ish, and, in general, alt the doctrine 
of compensation that the free-traders 
maintain, amounts to this: 

"You other thousands of workers 
who perish, do not vex your soulsl 
You can die in all tranquility. Your 
class will not perish. It will always 
be sufficiently numerous so that cap- 
ital can decimate it without having 
any fear of annihilating it. Moreover, 
how could you expect capital to find 
for itself uaeful employment, did it 
not take pains always to husband its 
exploitable material, laborers, in or- 
der to exploit them anew? 

"But also, what reason is there for 
continuing to formulate as a problem 
to be solved — the influence that the 
attainment of free trade will exercise 
on the situation of the working-clasa? 
All the laws that the economists have 
expounded from Quesnay down to 
Ricardo are based on the assumption 
that the shackles which still fetter 
commercial liberty no longer exist, 
These laws assert themselves in the 
measure that free-trade becomes ac- 
tual. 

The first of these laws is that com- 
petition reduces the price of every 
commodity to the minimum cost of 
production. Thus the minimum wage 
is the natural price of labor. And 
what is the minimum wage? It is 
simply all that is necessary to accom- 
plish the production of the objects in- 
dispensable for the sustenance of the 
laborei so as to put him in condition 
to nourish himself however badly and 
to propagate feebly his race. 

"Let us not believe on that account 
that the worker will have only this 
minimum wage; nor must we believe 
that he will have this minimum wage 
always. 

No, according to this law, the 
working class will sometimes be 
more fortunate. It will have at times 
more than the minimum; but this sur- 
plus will be only the supplement of 
that reduction below the minimum it 
will be forced to accept in times of 
industrial stagnation. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that in a certain lapse 
of time which is always periodical, in 
that circle which industry makes, in 
passing through the vicissitudes of 
prosperity, of over-production, of 
stagnation, of crisis, in taking into 
consideration all that the working- 
class will have received above or be- 
low the minimum — it is equivalent to 
saying that the working-class will be 
preserved as s class only after many 
misfortunes and miseries and corpses 
left on the field of industrial battle. 
But what does it matter? The class 
exists always, and better than that, 
it multiplies itself. 

"This is not all. The progress of 
industry produces less expensive 
means of existence. It is thus that 
whiskey has replaced beer, that cot- 
ton has replaced wool and linen, and 
that the potato has taken the place of 
bread. 

"Thus, as there are ever being 
found means of feeding labor with 
things less dear and more miserable, 
the wage minimum goes on ever di- 
minishing. If this wage has begun by 
making man labor in order to live, it 
ends by making man live the life of 
a machine. His existence has no 
other value than that of a simple pro- 
ductive power, and the capitalist 
treats him accordingly. 

"This law of the labor commodity, 
of the minimum wage, will verify it- 
self in the measure that the as- 
sumption of the economists, free- 
trade, shall become a fact, a reality. 
Thus, of two alternatives one must 
be taken: either one must deny the 
whole political economy based on the 
assumption of free-trade, or else one 
must admit that the workers will be 
exposed to all the rigor of the laws 
of political economy under free-trade. 

"To sum up: In the present state 
of society what then is free-trade? 
It is liberty for capital. When you 
•hall have struck oft the few nations! 
shsektes which still fetter the march 
of capital, you will simply have com- 
pletely freed its action. SO LONG 
AS YOU ALLOW THE RELA- 
TION OF WAOE-LABOR TO 
CAPITAL TO EXIST, THROUGH 
THE EXCHANGE OF COMMODI- 
TIES BETWEEN THEM SHALL 
TAKE PLACE UNDER THE 
MOST FAVORABLE CONDI- 
TIONS IMAGINABLE, THERE 
WILL ALWAYS. BE ONE CLASS 
WHICH WILL EXPLOIT, AND 
ANOTHER CLASS WHICH WILL 
BE EXPLOITED. It is truly diffi- 
cult to asderstssri the pretension ef 
tht fret-traders who imagine that 



the most advantageous employrasnt 
of capital will dissipate the antagon- 
ism between the industrial capitalists 
and the wage laborers. Entirely to 
the contrary, the whole result will 
he that the opposition between these 
two classes will stand out more clear- 
ly than ever. 

"Grant for an instant that there are 
no more grain laws, no more custom- 
houses, no more city-tolls, in short, 
that all the accidental circumstances, 
on which the worker can still put the 
blame as being the causes of his mis- 
erable situation, have entirely disap- 
peared, and you will have torn aside 
so many veils which conceal from his 
eyes his true enemy. 

"He will see that capital become 
free does not render him less a slave 
than capital harassed by custom- 
houses. 

"Gentlemen, do not permit your- 
selves to be imposed upon by the ab- 
stract word liberty. Whose liberty? 
It is not the liberty of a simple indi- 
vidual face to face with another in- 
dividual. It is the liberty which cap- 
ital ha« to crush the workingman. 

"But in general 1n our days the 
system of free-trade is destructive. 
It dissolves the old nationalities and 
develops to the uttermost the antag- 
onism between the bourgeoise and 
the proletariat. In a word, the sys- 
tem of commercial liberty hastens 
the Social Revolution. It is only in 
this revolutionary sense, gentlemen, 
that I vote in favor of free-trade." 

Poor old Marx! Let the mantle 
of charity bo thrown over his 
short-comings! It was not his fault 
he did not know more. He never 
had a chance to read "The Strug- 
gle for Existence" by Walter 
Thomas Mills, or Frank Bohn's 
Introduction to "Value. Price and 
Profit." If he had had, it might 
not have become the painful duty 
of one of the most eminently re- 
spectable of American Socialists to 
write of him in the pages of the 
International Socialist Review that 
he "has been outgrown in Eu- 
rope" and "must become an his- 
torical reminiscence in the United 
States." 

"Jesus saith unto them. Did ye 
never read in the scriptures, The 
stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the 
corner"" 

Robert Rives La Monte. 



Local Executive Board 

MINUTES OF THE SESSION OF 
THE LOCAL ADVISORY 
BOARD, HELD AT BUSH TEM- 
PLE. APRIL 6TH. 1007. PRES- 
ENT: P. F. LAWSON. E. S 
PAYMENT. B. STONE. J. PLUM- 
MER, A. SIMPSON. 
A letter was read from L. M. Gor- 
don, applying for a charter for an I. W. 
W. union in Hamilton. Canada, which 
was organized with the assistance of 
Organizer Roadhouse. The General Sec- 
retary was instructed to forward the 
charter and supplies. 

A letter was read from Organizer 
Thompson. He organized a local of 
funiture workers, with 64 charter mem- 
bers. The General Secretary was in- 
structed to forward charter and sup- 
plies. 

A letter was read from Organizer 
Walsh, in which he reported that a local 
had been organized in Beatty. Nevada, 
and that the Secretary of the Rhyotite 
Local would send on the charter fee 
and additional money for full equipment 
($41 co). He also suggested that he wilt 
make a propaganda tour from the south- 
ern part of California up to Seattle, and 
address meetings and organize on the 
way up there. Secretary Trautmann was 
' istructed to forward charter and sup- 
plies to the new local, and the line of 
action as mapped out by the general 
Secretary was approved bv the Advisory 
Board. 

A charter application was received 
from Organizer Katz of Paterson, New 

{ersey. for a Wood Workers' Industrial 
Jnion of that locality. He gave due 
credit to Fellow-worker Gubballo for as- 
sisting him in the work ; he recommend- 
ed that some compensation should he 
given him. Motion made by Stone, sec- 
onded by Plummcr. that the amount of 
$5.00 be allowed for the assistance giv- 
en by Fellow-worker Gubballo for lost 
time. Organizer Katz further stated that 
an industrial district council has been 
organized in Newark, New Jersey. He 
also stated that Eugene Fischer he sent 
immediately to Allentown. Pa. Secre- 
tary Trautmann was instructed to for- 
ward the charter and supplies to the new- 
local, and the instructions given to 
Fischer were concurred. 

A letter was read from Fellow-worker 
Yanniello, stating that Organizer Woz- 
nak from Buffalo had been engaged hy 
the local as organizer, at a salary of 
$18.00 per week and his railway fare, 
and also stating that the time would he 
extended to two weeks or more, provid- 
ed the headquarters could see fit to pay 
half of the expense. Secretary Traut- 
mann stated that there was an excellent 
opportunity in that section, ss he had 
learned from two correspondents for or- 
panizains work to be done. Motion 
made by Stone and seconded by Plum- 
mer. that half of the expense of Organ- 
izer Woznak be paid from general head- 
quarters and the local of Old Forge. Pa . 
be notified to that effect. 

A letter was read from s shoe worker 
in the east, giving details of the condi 
tions of the shoe workers there and their 
necessity for an industrial organization 
Secretary Trautmann was instructed to 
communicate with Organizer Thompson, 
snd get him m touch with the sympa- 
thizer who had given the information, 
with s view of commencing propaganda 
among the shoe workers m Massa- 
chusetts st an early date. 

A letter was read from Fellow-worker 
Arnold of Louisville. Kv.. giving infor- 
mation regarding the recent street car 
strike in that city, snd stating that there 
was a fine opportunity for an organizer 
of the I. V/W. He also stated that 
while Organiser Fox was there in Jano- 
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What Shall be Our Attitude 

in the Matter of Strikes 



BY LEON VASILIO 



"News from far and near" tells us of 
great social forces at work, of bitter 
class feelinK. of the raging class struggle. 
The social atmosphere of this rotten 
system i< pregnant with discontent and 
with the germ of the impending social 
revolution. Continuous eruptions of the 
-ocial volcano arc bursting forth all over 
the country, threatening to put the whole 
capitalist system on fire. 

A universal struggle is going on, a 
st niggle of classes, the struggle for the 
emancipation from wage slavery and 
the establishment of the workers' co- 
operative society. * ' 

In the eve of such an event the work- 
ing class must prepare for action. We 
must organize in one mighty industrial 
army the toilers of the land, not so 
much for the betterment of conditions 
under capitalism, but for the education, 
the training and the drilling of that armv 
in view of that final act— the "taking 
ami holding" of the means of life. 

The signal for such an action was 
siven on the first day of January, 1905, 
and responded by the working class of 
the land in June and July of the same 
year. After decades of wage slavery, 
brutal exploitation and tyrannical per- 
secution; after years and years of 
fakiration and treachery, the revolution- 
ary element of the working class got 
together, at last, and laid down the 
foundation of what in their minds and 
hearts seemed to be the most effective 
means of warfare— the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. 

The hitherto craft or trade organiza- 
ti ns. with their sacred contracts with 
tlie capitalist class, expiring at different 
tunes, were found unfit to cope with 
modern developed and organized cap- 
italism, and in its stead the industrial 
form of organization was adopted. New 
economic conditions imposed upon the 
workers a new form of organization. 
The reconciliatory and harmonizing 
tendency hetwecn exploiter and ex- 
ploited of the pure and simple trade 
union is now looked upon as nd more 
no less, than a means of perpetuating 
wage slavery, while the recognition of 
the class struggle and its application in 
the dailv conflict with the capitalist class 
is being manifested from ocean to ocean 
in the ranks of labor. 

. Nevertheless the Industrial Workers 
of the World is not. by any means, a 
perfect orgnniz.-ftion. as yet. Not. at 
least, in its methods of fighting the cap- 
italist class. It is advancing to per 
fection, as the time passes by. and we 
are gaining in experience. For that 
end we have our official paper, in which 
wc can discuss all sorts of matters of 
interest to our union that may arise 
from every day s observation of the class 
struggle. 

One of the questions that I deem of 
extreme importance to the life of our 
organization to be discussed in the In- 
dustrial Union Bulletin — the sooner this 
discussion is taken up the better— is the ; 
question of strikes. With the growth 



period, so to speak, of our formation, 
the period of criticism of the A. F. of 
L. form of organization— between the 
issuance of the Chicago manifesto and 
launching of the I. W. W.— we have dis 
played better judgment on this matter 
than wc are now doine\ What was the 
answer of the pioneer industrialist 
speaker, when, for instance, a question 
like this was asked: "Suppose 
"organize a local of carpenters in this 
"city, and you're compelled to go out 
"strike ; on the other hand there are all 
"the other trades organized by the A. 
"F. of L., that will not walk out with 
"you ; how do you expect to win your 
"strike?" 

In the first place the industrialist 
would have told the questioner that the 
coming union will not organize locals 
of carpenters, separated from other 
locals of brick layers, or of steam fitters, 
etc.. but will get all the workers in the 
building industry in a certain locality, 
into one local of building workers, thus 
including carpenters, hricklayers. elec- 
tricians, steam fitters, paper hangers, 
etc., etc. Then, in the second place, that 
it will not try to get in places where 
j the A. F. of L. has got the upper hand. 
1 considering those places the most un- 
fertile ground for industrialism. And 
then he would have said that we did not 
expect to accomplish great things before 
we get a strong foothold; and only 
when we arc thoroughly organized 
could wc put in practice our aims. 

Rut now. that we arc an organization 
already, we seem to have forgotten all 
that and arc placing ourselves in the 
pure and simplcrs' position of getting it 
in the neck every time we have gotten 
up a little shop organization. 

What is the use of going out on a 
strike when failure is certain? A strike 
lost means Mscnuragcmcnt and demor- 
alization for the workingmcn engaged in 
it. anil victory, on the other hand, is 
impossible until we are in control of the 
industries. The capitalists are well com- 
bined and organized and no "wildcat 
strike" will scare them. So let us agi- 
tate and educate, let us organize first. 
Fellow Wcrker Sandgrcn well says: 
' The funds of the central body can be 
'•tiior, profitably expended for organiz- 
ing purposes than for strike l>enefits. 
"One thousand dollars spent for orga- 
"ni/ing may enable us to add thousands 
"of men to our organization, while it 
'*v\il| feed ion men on strike only for a 
"week or so. with chances 2 to I that 
"notljing is gained bv the strike." 

So-Ve see that the situation ^e are 
confronted with is bv far more serious 
and (till of disastrous consequences than 
many of our hot-tempered and impatient 
comrades are thinking of. 

To successfully meet such a situation, 
wc must adopt different tactics and 
methods of warfare, than we have in 
the past, in conformity with the revolu- 
tionary character of our organization 
and with the forces at our disposal. 
Let us, for a moment, turn our eyes 



of the organization, and with the con- to the great steel and iron industries, 
ccption that we had in the past, and 1 in which thousands and hundreds of 
still have, of the strike, we are bound 1 thousands of so-called Common laborers 
to have scores of these "wildcat strikes." arc employed, the majority of whom are 
.i> Fellow-worker Sandgren properly calls ; foreigners. That part of the working 
them. This method of warfare, this class, the real base of industry, has never 
going out on strike for every little noth- ' : been and /,s not organized by the A F 
ing. on the belief that the General Head- 1 of L. Th y are called "damned ignorant 
quarters will furnish the necessary sup- i foreigners." They have never heard of 
port, is the most characteristic feature I identity of interests between them and 
of pure and simpledom in the ranks of I their masters, and more vet, they could 
the Industrial Workers, and the sooner j not pronounce these two words : "Sacred 
we drop it the better. It is born from j contract." They have never read the 
an insufficient knowledge and under- ; American newspapers that 



of walking out of the workshop and 
staying out until the capitalist is defeat- 
ed is becoming a thing of the past, since 
such fortunate strikes do not occur any 
more nowadays. We must enforce our 
conditions by staying with our jobs. We 
must show the capitalist class that we 
do not care, any longer, to starve our- 
selves out, hut thaw we can stop for a 
protest, whenever we want, and then 
eontinue production. 

A thoroughly disciplined organization 
could carry this method of action to its 
most effective limits. In the case with 
the unorganized foreigners, we have 
seen that some of them go back, most 
of them stay out. An organized body of 
Industrial Workers in a case like 
Schenectady, for instance, could stop 
production at 2 p. m. in order to show 

ii a » a, I m,ury to onc is an im ' ,,r y to 

all. and then continue again production 
from 4 to 5 o'clock or whatever hour 
they quit work at night. They could 
show up the next day and work till 10 
a. m. for instance, and then, stop work 
again, and from the shops of the G E 
Co walk to the largest hall in the cityi 
and have a protest meeting against the 
uncharge of the three men 

Such would be the best occasions to 
'Icliver revolutionary speeches, to show 
the men assembled their relation to the 
capitalist chss. the class struggle; to tell 
them of the near future when, thorough- 
ly organized, the working class will be 
able to do more than protest for such 
outrages: when, in fact, the capitalist 
class will dare not to injure our most 
active men; to assure their moral 
material support to the discharged men 
by making them organizers, or by paying 
them the faro to other places: and with 
cheers for "the takine and holding" of 
the means of production, they would 
proceed to go back to their workshops, 
where nobody would stop them from 
continuing production. Such means of 
irfare. if adopted by the I. W W. 
>uld help the growth of the organiza- 
n tnormr.tmly. There would he no 
thousands of dollars annually spent on 
trike benefits (the strike being done 
1 way with) so that the monev of the 
>rg;mization could be more profitably 
used for the bringing together of the 
working class everywhere. Bv avoiding 
the strike, this dreadful thing that 
caused the discouragement and the loss 
of hope of so many workingmen. the 1 
\N. W. would draw the masses to it* 
ranks in a manner hitherto unknown 
The great task of the organization would 
t lien bo to educate tli" 
army on class line: 
tV impending 
regular husines 



standing of the capitalist forces, and 
also from the ignorance of our own 
forces. 

What was the fault that we found 
tvith the American Federation of Labor. 



- poor, 

pitiable American slave is stultifying 
himself with, every day of his miserable 
life. All they know is to work 9 or 10 
hours a day, to be treated like cattle, 
sneered at, kicked about, stepped, on, and 



when we pulled out of it? That its paid so much per hour, besides." When 
form or organization, on craft lines, al- 1 tl'csc helpless slaves arc dissatisfied with 
lowed one set of workers to scab it upon | something, when thev cannot endure it 
another set of workers, when on strike: j »»y longer, a general rumor of quitiug 
that they did not. or do not.' all walk • work is started among them, and thev 
out when necessary; in a word that thev 1 «.u«t w-ork, all at once, and stay out for 
are absolutely unable to present a united 1 few days. Some of them may go back, 
front to the capitalist class. We have 1 'nit the production is crippled any way. 
never accused the individual members If the company refuses to concede, they 
of the A. F. of L. for scabbing against ■ will come back, but when they get tired 
their brothers: but we have indicted the , again, in a week or so. they pull out 
form of that organization on trade lines, j once more. The first time they stopped 
each trade by itself, creating petty craft \ production they caused the company a 
jealousies and antagonisms, thus divid- \ certain hi" loss of several thousands of 
ing the working class j n jf S fights with dollars. The second time the company 
the capitalist class. j has K ol to give up. as soon as they walk 

We. the Industrial Workers of the ! or if " , " t,,e .v w «" stop working in 
World, at the present period of forma- \ »n°«nrr few days. 

• just as powerless as the pure: To avoid such an annoying and ex- 
pensive performance the company finally 
settles the trouble by granting them 
what they were kicking for. 

This is the way this undisciplined and 
ignorant portion of the working class is 
enforcing demands. They don't go out 
on strike, to stay out until they win; 
they just lay off for a few days, they are 
expressing their discontent, (hey are pro- 
testing. Without organization, without 
discipline, without any civilized inter- 
. fcrcncc they act, under the spur of the 
I moment, as a unit, spontaneously, and 



and simple trade unions. If wc had two 
millions of slaves in our ranks, we 
could, most surely, show the capitalist 
class what an industrial organization 
means. We could dcjrla/.c^ strjkes and 
win them, we could paralyze industry 
at will, and we could raise all sorts of 
hell! I even think that wc wil' never 
neer" any more than that to lock the 
capitalist class out. But as the million! 
arc out of our ranks yet, and the A. F. 
of L.. with its labor fakirs is here, to 
taVe o ir places in time of strike, 



ever increasine 
and to frill it for 
Social Revolution. The 
meetings of the organ- 
ization, pertaining to matters of tech- 
nical nature, would be the school < f 
self-government and administration for 
the future society, the spontaneous 
strike would serve to teach the class 
struggle and class solidarity ; while the 
prompt returning to work woidd train 
the -workers m the act of taking and 
holding the means of life. 

An organization that takes in every 
wage slave, reeardless of calling, color, 
creed, nationality or sex ; an organiza- 
tion that makes scabbing impossible; 
finally, an organization that does not 
strike and yet is aggressive and revclu- 
tionary— bere is what the capitalist class 
would fear more than anything. The 
only thing left for them would be the 
lockout, as they arc now doing out in 
Goldfield: hut this is also of little im- 
portance compared with the dozen of 
strikes now on. When we number two 
millions a lockout would spell *he lock 
out of the capitalist class. 

The precious space of our paper pre- 
vents me from going into more details on 
this question at the present time, much 
as I consider it of vital importance for 
the life of the organization. But I ap 
peal to all organizers and officers of the 
Industrial Workers to give it their earn 
est consideration, in view of the serious 
situation we are confronted with ; and 
express their opinion in the Bulletin. 

Leon Vasilio. 
Membcr-at-largc, Edwardsville. III. 



the Industrial Council of New York:— 
"At the last regular meeting of the 
New York Industrial District Council 
held Thursday, March 28th, 1907, I was 
instructed to request headquarters to 
furnish an organizer for the building in- 
dustry of New York and vicinity. The 
Building Trades Industrial Union No. 
95 reports a splendid opportunity for an 
I. W. W. organizer to put the I. W. W. 
building trades branch in a strong, fight- 
ing and dues paying position. Local No. 
05 will contribute $6.00 per week to- 
wards the expenses of the organizer if 
onc is nut on the job. It might be well 
to confer with the Local in selecting a 
man and arranging the terms, etc." 

Gao. H. Vauchan, 
Secy. N. Y. Council. 
Motion made by Payment and second- 
ed by Lawson, that Secretary Traut- 
mann take the matter referred to in the 
above letter up with the Industrial Coun- 
cil and with the Executive Board mem- 
ber (Fischer) in New York at once. 

A letter was read from Vincent St 
John regarding the Goldfield situation 
and approving of minutes of previous 
meetings of the Advisory Board. He 
also approved of Fischer's motion in re- 
gard to sending a delegate to the Stutt- 
gart Congress. 

A letter was read from Fellow-worker 
Fischer of New York, regarding the ad- 
visability of having organizers for sep- 
arate industries in New York. This 
matter was left over in connection with 
the letter of the Industrial Council for 
the General Secretary to take the mat- 
ter up more fully, as recorded in a previ- 
ous motion. 

A letter was read from Voluntary Or- 
ganizer Bohling of Denver. Colorado, 
stating that he had had a fine meeting 
at Louisville on April 1st. taking in eight 
new members and obligating 35. whose 
names came in previously. He also stat- 
ed that he had had a conversation with 
a number of men working in the build- 
ing industry, and found a number of 
carpenters who wished to join the I. W 
W. He advised them to studv Indus- 
trial Unionism and trv and get others in- 
terested, so when organizers came 
around, they would be able to get the 
majority to join in a body, which thev 
promised to do. 

A letter was read from W. C.lanz of 
Paterson. New Jersey, in which he 
ed that as the locals there were keeping 
a paid organiser in the field, with the 
expense of $100.00 a month, there wa ' 
some discussion as regard to whether or 
locals should nay the assess- 
ment recently levied. Moved by Law 
son and seconded by Plummer that 
hereas the purpose of levying the as- 
sessment was to raise funds in order to 
keep orgiimcrs in the field and propa 
gate the principles of .Industrial Union 
[sm, and that where any local or local? 
in any district kept a satisfactory organ- 
izer in the field; paying his expenses, 
such locals would not bo expected to pay 
the assessment levied by the organiza- 
tion. Carried. 

A lengthy letter wis rc ad from Fel- 
low-worker Heslewood in regard to the 
progress of the strike in Portland. Ore- 
gon, and the information contained 
therein will be published in the bulletin 
THE FOLLOWING BILLS WKKK AP- 
PROVED :— 
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ffer the capitalist class support, through , alwvc all. in a revolutionary manner, 
is labor fakirs, like the president of the My walking out and coming back they 
A. F. of L. textile workers in our get closer together; the spirit of solid- 



Skowhcgan strike, as in Schenectady, 
Cioldficld and Portland— as long as we 
have these agencies against us. We are. 
a« I have said, just as sniall a came for 
the capitalist class, as the A; FTot L. 

The industrial form of organization 
is. without any doubt, the best weapon 
to fight the capitalist class with; hut 
even the industrial organization is pow- 
erless before wc have the industries 
thoroughly organized. Five thousand 
of I. W. W. metal workers in Sche- 
nectady were just as easily defeated by 
the G. E. Co. as the machinists on the 
Santa Fe. or the telegraphers on the 
Great Northern, or the Interborottgh 
employes in New York city, as the 
teamsters in Chicago. A strike has no 
more chance to be won by the mere fact 
that it is of I. W. W. men, when all 
•»ther workers are helping the capitalist 
8, 9 or 10 hours erery day. I. W. W. 
men are no more hunger -proof than the 
A F. of L. men. 

It seems to nje that m the theoretical 



arity gains control of them ; their forces, 
arc strengthened, and victory is theirs. 
\o organization was lost by their re- 
turning, no thousands of dollars spent, 
no strike lost. They just took a well 
merited rest and had a little "good 
time." That, also, was necessary. Now 
they are working again, and next time 
they will surely get what they want. 
Their action is a continuous manifesta- 
tion of discontent, of protest against en- 
slaving conditions ; an inspiring example 
of united, revolutionary move. The 
capitalist class is facing a Mind, mys- 
terious force, an element of an unknown 
nature, in a word something incompre- 
hensible and dreadful. 

No doubt my fellow workers under- 
stand what I am trying to get at; they 
can easily see that my intention is to 
draw a parallel, to make a point of con- 
clusion for the tactics of warfare that 
we, Industrial Workers, must adopt for 
the future in our fitht with the capital- 
ist class. The strike, the historic strike 



Local Executive Board 

(Continued from 3rd page) 
ary. the weather conditions were such as 
to prevent him from doing himself jus- 
tice. Fellow-worker Arnold volunteered 
his services to the organization for at 
least two weeks, at a minimum rate of 
wages. 

Secretary Trautmann was instructed 
to communicate with Organizer Fox re- 
garding the advisability of him again 
visiting Louisville, and to also keep in 
touch with Fellow-worker Arnold, 
whose offer of assistance might be taken 
advantage of at a later date, when 
tirances would permit. 

A report was read from Organizer 
Fox, who is now in Columbus, Ohio, 
showing that he had held two meetings, 
with fair attendance, and found a num- 
ber of volunteer workers who were try- 
ing to have locals started among the 
vehicle workers and cement workers, 
lie also stated that the prospects of or- 
ganizing several industries in Columbus 
were bright. 

A letter was rcad regarding the strike 
of the smeltermeii of Tacoma. Washing 
ton. Moved by Plummer and seconder 
by Stone, that during the progress of the 
strike, dues-stamps should be supplied 
free of charge from general headqt ar- 
ters for as many members as are in 
the union. 

A letter was read from Vincent St. 
John of Goldfield. Nevada, stating that 
two members of the I. W. W. in Gold- 
field had been arrested, and that an ef- 
fort would be made by the Citizens' Al- 
liance and business men to send these 
two men to prison or the gallows, ac- 
cused of murdering a restaurant keeper. 
The facts of the case are, that during 
the strike, a restafirant man attacked 
these I. W. W. members, threatening to 
kill them, while one was forced to shoot 
in self-defense. .St. lohn strongly .stated 
the issuing of a call to raise funds to 
assist the Goldfield members in the legal 
defense of the two members, and* thai 
the Executive Hoard members be imme- 
diately communicated with by wire. 
Executive Board Member Cole being 
present at the Advisory Board meeting, 
was made aware of the circumstances, 
and Secretary Trautmann was instructed 
to immediately wire the other members 
of the Board, and on receipt of their re* 
ply to issue the call asked for by Fel- 
low-worker St. Tohn. 
The following letter was read from 



604 April 1. Win. K. Traut- 

mann. part payment of 
salary of Feb $30.00 

605 April 1. r. Jitcnhmm. ste- 

rioKtapher, for week end- 
ing. Mar. 30th 16.00 

«06 Apill 2. First National Bank 
ni ChlcaRO. for draft drawn 
by II. A. Barton. Void, 
canceled ; draft returned by 

607 Arri! 3. ' W.' K. ' McberniotY. 
account Menographlc re- 
port (0.00 

*0« April 3. J. \V. Butler Com- 
pany, for paper and wrap- 
pers 4.9* 

f.09 April S. L. M. Forberg, or- 
ganizer, for week ending 
March SO: Salary, $19.00; 
hotel and meala, $4.80; to 
Hutchinson and return, 
$2.55: postal cards, 60c... 16.15 

610 April S. C. C. 8potswood, 

agent Bush Temple, for 
rent of April, Including 
light " $6.00 

611 April 3. Kerwln Bros., ac- 

count printing, supplies, 

etc $0.00 

612 April 4. W. O. Hapgood of 

Bknwhcgnn, strike contribu- 
tion from Schenectady 
workers. $11.20: H. Prahm. 
Ooldfleld. Nevada. $2.00.... l$.tt> 

filS April 4. J. P. Thompson, or- 
ganizer, aeeount organis- 
ing expense 10.00 

614 April 4. D. K. Tone, account 

legal services rendered .... 60.00 

616 April 4. F. A. Busse. Post- 

mnner. deposit for mailing 

bulletin $0.00 

«M April 5. North Side Bank, 
for cheek returned "N. Q." 
from O. Johnson of Oak- 
land, Calif., $20.00; 
charges. $4.50 M.50 

617 April 6. American Ex. Co., 

bill for week ending April 

5th 17.60 

618 April 6. Oscar Necbe. loan 

returned 100.00 

619 April 6. R. Katz for E. Oub- 
bnllo. for services render- 
ed to Organizer Katz 6.00 

M0 April 6. II. A. Barton, or- 
ganizer, for week ending 
March 25th: Salary. $21.00; 
hotel, $3.50; meals, $7.00; 

mileage. $13 44.ro 

April 6. Oalltz ft Pabst, ac- 
count printing 30.00 

r.2i' April 6. B. H. Williams, or- 
ganizer: Salary from 
March 16th to 31st, $40.00; 
mileage from Eureka. Calif., 
to Portland. Orrg., $12.50. 53.60 
628 April 6. Eugene Fischer, or- 
ganizer, for week ending 
March 2nd: Salarv, $18 00; 
meals. 30e; mileage, $1.76; 
special. 40e; total. $20.46. 
For week ending March 
nth: Salary. $18.00; meals, 

$tt>.$6. Entire total 40.80 

624 April 6. Wm. E. Traut- 
mann. account March sal- 
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April 6. J. P. Thompson. . 
ganlser, for week ending 
March 30th: Salary. $18.00; 
hotel, $6.00; mileage, 20c; 
advertising. $2.50; totul. 
$26.70. For week ending 
April 6th: Salary. $18.00; 
hotel. $2.00; meals. $5.26; 
mileage, 20c; hall rent, 
$2.ifi; advertising. $2.85; 
special, 60c; total. $31.00. 
Entire total. $57.70. Paid 

account, $44.50 1 

April 6. J. H. Walsh, or- 
ganiser, fqr week ending 
Feb. 28rd: Salary. $18.00; 
hotel, 76c: men Is. $6.70; 
mileage. $21.16; postage, 

etc.. Il.3$ .V...... I 

April 6. Current expenses 
for week ending April «th: 
Stamps bought from Post 
Office, $6.00; stamps bought 
from drawer. $$.46; par. 
jnent atopped on eheck. 
60e: American JDs. Co., for 
package sent from New 
York. $1.00; twine, envel- 
opes, etc.. 16c» 
calta. 16o 



6.00 



IDe Leon's Meetings in Nevada 

{(Concluded from 1st page ) 
took a very threatening position but I 
warned them it would be better for them 
to desist which they did and finally 
walked away. 

The next morning, on leaving Rhyo- 
litc. I was stopped and searched by a 
deputy sheriff, Casey by name, who is a 
member of the Miners' Union. He took 
me into custody and brought me before 
Judge Kelleher, also a member of the 
union. Sitting in the court was the in- 
dividual who took so much interest in 
me on the train, and I immediately 
smelled a mouse. I found out that their 
intention was to convict me, if possible. 
Comrade De Leon spoke to me while 
under arrest, and was himself threatened 
with arrest. He left for Reatty, how- 
er, and spoke there as he had prom- 
ised. I was released, finally, on two 
hundred dollars bail. In the meantime 
members of the Beatty Miners' Union 
were not asleep, and did everything for 
mo in their power. 
At the hearing I pleaded not guilty 
nd asked for a change of venue which 
was granted. I demanded a jury trial. 
The trial came off with six business men 
in the jury box. The prosecuting attor- 
ney, who was said to be a Socialist (onc 
of the peculiar brand who are so well 
known throughout the country), was 
moving heaven and earth for my con- 
viction. One of his all-convincing argu- 
ments was that I was an S. L. P. man 
We can easily judge what he was. Mv 
friend from the train was there, cited to 
appear as a witness, and was frequently 
addressed as "offirer," hut on seeing 
Comrade Clark decided not to do so. I 
had an able defense of workingmen. 
Fellow Worker Craft, vice-president I. 
W W. of Rhyolite, and Kunst of Beattv 
Miners' Union. I was finally acquitted 
by the jury of businessmen on a charge 
instigated by my union brothers. This 
incident is valuable and will serve to 
open the eyes of the mislead working 
men. who are now blindly led by the 
Kellys, McHughs. the corrupt politicians 
of the stripe of Casey, and the shyster 
lawyer Socialists elected on different 
tickets hut all of the same intent and 
purpose, that of raising themselves on 
the hacks of the wage slave. 

Wm, Jukgins. 

In California 

At the last business meeting of Local 
t2 Fellow Worker De Leon of New 
\ork dropped in and when it came to 
'good and welfare" Chairman Riddle 
invited De Leon to tell us something in 
regard to his tour. De Leon's "escapes 
and adventures" (using the classics of 
the day) in the Goldfield-Tonopah- 
Khyohte districts were certainly thrill 
ing in the extreme. Fellow Worker De 
I-eon has been in the Revolutionary La- 
bor movement for twenty vcars. hut we 
venture to say that the "old man" has 
never been up against the "real thing" 
any stronger than he was in those moun- 
tain districts. De Leon chims the min- 
ers as a whole are a sober, intelligent, 
fearless body of men. and not a drunken 
mob as some of the capitalist papers 
would like to make it appear. Speaking 
of St. John. De Leon said, he is an 
honest, sober, fearless man, a pillar of 
the labor movement in the west. Fellow 
Worker De Leon, who is touring the 
west, spoke to about 1,000 people 
in Simpson's Auditorium on the 28th 
Sunday afternoon. March 31st. Howell 
Hall was packed to listen to the logic of 
this man of international fame. Tust as 
the meeting was about to adjourn > 
committee from the Socialist part> 
asked to have him speak for them at 
Murbink hall; the invitation was accept- 
ed and Sunday night Burbank Hall was 
t . h . e . . ,k '" " This remarkable 
Pope. Rabbi, ' "Fakir." as he is known 
J.°: J hc ■ycrage man. again was seen to 
whip his enemies into line, and rule 
the multitude with the iron hand" of 
logic. 

After the meeting was over Socialist 
party members crowded around him and 
greeted him as the "old war horse H and 
agreed that It was time to mend their 
ways. Socialist party members, wake 
up: remember the words of the dear old 
Appeal, tip with Socialism, down with 
De Leonism. 

O. W. SlWBA, 

Loots C Halls*. 
L»An i . to> C.I. Pm,C °™" iMM 
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